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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ho.LMnurst. 


R. ASHLEY, peering cau- 
tiously from behind the 
shelter of his newspaper, 
after half-an-hour or so of 
travelling, was relieved to 
see that his opposite neigh- 
bour, so far from being 
in floods of tears, as he 
had expected her to be, 
was sitting upright in her 
place and gazing calmly, 
if somewhat abstractedly, 
at the flying landscape. 
This discovery, together 
with a vague conscious- 
ness that the occasion 
called for some observation 
of a sympathetic nature, 
emboldened him to re- 
mark; “ These partings 
are very distressing.” 

' . “ Yes,” said Jeanne. 

“But they are what everybody has to go through, sooner or later, 
and one mustn’t give way. Iam glad to see that you don’t give way. 
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And if there were no partings, don’t you know?” continued Mr. Ashley, 
struggling manfully to say something original, “if there weren’t any 
partings, there would be no meetings.” 

This evidently struck him as being well put, for, after a pause, he 
repeated : 

“If there were no partings, there would be no meetings; we must 
remember that.” 

Jeanne bent her head slightly, and gave him a little faint smile. 
She had already recognised in her uncle a worthy, but inferior species of 
being, with whom it was wholly unnecessary to converse, and whose 
nature fitted him rather to obey than to command. 

Her own nature, as we are aware, was of the opposite kind; and so 
Mr. Ashley, who had the ready instinct of a dull man, soon discovered. 
Before the day was at an end, he and his niece had found their respective 
levels with regard to one another, and were quite comfortable together. 
He was greatly impressed by Jeanne’s quiet repose of manner, by the 
calmness with which she utterly declined to be hurried or flustered when 
the time came for them to change carriages, and by the matter-of-course 
way in which she ordered one of the railway officials to fetch some water 
for Turco before she would consent to continue her journey. At the 
frontier, where, during those troublous times, it was customary to make 
a prodigious fuss over passports, and where he was thrown into a fever 
of mingled indignation and alarm by a frowning individual who required 
him to prove his identity, he finally surrendered all semblance of authority 
into the hands of his charge, who made things smooth without any diffi- 
culty at all. 

“T can’t make head or tail of these foreigners—never could,” he re- 
marked apologetically, as he sank back, with a sigh of exhaustion, upon 
the cushions of the railway-carriage. ‘You'd better do the talking, 
Jane; you know how to manage ’em.” 

So from that time forth the command of the expedition was taken up 
by Mademoiselle de Mersac, vice Mr. Ashley, superseded. That same 
evening the travellers reached Geneva, and the next day journeyed on to 
Bale, and the next to Cologne, and so northwards. Mr. Ashley, relieved 
of the responsibility of searching time-tables, making calculations in 
foreign coin, and speaking tongues only partially known to him, was in 
high good-humour, and declared several times that he had never enjoyed 
a trip more in his life. He conceived a high estimate of his niece’s cha- 
racter and abilities; the only thing that vexed him about her being the 
unfortunate accident of her nationality, which was fatal to a free inter- 
change of ideas upon the absorbing events of the day. The papers at 
that time were full of the proclamations and manifestoes of the young 
dictator of Tours, for whose windy utterances Mr. Ashley nourished a 
truly noble and British contempt, which, of course, he was obliged under 
the circumstances to suppress as best he could. From time to time, to be 
sure, being charged as it were to bursting point with bottled-up wrath, he 
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was fain to break out into the commencement of a diatribe against “ that 
fellow Gombetter ;” but it must be recorded to his credit that he never 
failed to {cut} short his sentence with a profuse apology, and an ex- 
planation that his disparaging remarks had no reference to the French 
people. 

“Plucky fellows, and good soldiers when they are well led,” he was 
kind enough to say. “ Our old allies in the Crimea, too ; we haven't for- 
gotten that in England, I assure you.” After which he would generally 
fall foul of King William’s pious telegrams, that being a subject 
upon which he felt himself at liberty to use as strong language as he 
pleased. 

As far as Jeanne was concerned, he might have spoken for or against 
her country without scruple. Her own private anxieties and sorrows 
were too much in her mind just then to permit of her taking any great 
interest in public affairs ; still less could she have brought herself to care 
what the opinion of this or that individual Englishman might be upon 
them. Her one desire was to reach England, where she hoped she would 
find a letter from Léon awaiting her arrival. The journey was not an 
enjoyable one to her, whatever it may have been to her companion, and 
she was glad to get to the end of it. 

Landing on Dover pier, on a murky November afternoon, after a long 
passage through thick weather from Ostend, Jeanne took her first survey 
of her mother’s native land, and did not find it specially attractive to the 
eye. But she had not much time to spend in forming impressions, for 
Mr. Ashley, who had rushed off to the bookstall as soon as he had set 
foot on land, came hurrying back, loaded with newspapers, and brimming 
over with the latest intelligence. 

“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!” he cried, as he scrambled into his 
place. “ Russia’s been tearing up the Treaty of Paris! I always knew 
how it would be. And, oh! here’s a bit of good news for you, Jane. 
Your people have licked the Bavarians somewhere. Like to see the 
Telegraph ? They’ve got a long account of it all.” 

The winter evening closed in. Dover, Ashford, Tunbridge, were soon 
left behind. Mr. Ashley denounced Prince Gortschakoff, and declared 
his conviction that the Gladstone Ministry was trifling with the honour 
of the country. Jeanne was still deep in the details of the battle of 
Coulmiers—an undoubted victory for the French arms at last—when the 
train came to a standstill at Sevenoaks, and her uncle, throwing open the 
door, exclaimed : 

“ By Jove ! here we are already! Jump out, Jane ; this is our station.” 

Jeanne obeyed this invitation by stepping down in her leisurely, 
deliberate way on to the platform. A servant relieved her of her shawls 
and umbrellas ; and in a few minutes she found herself seated by her 
uncle’s side in a mail-phaeton, being whirled along the muddy lanes at 
the full speed of a pair of gigantic horses. 

Bless us and save us, how these brutes do pull!” gasped Mr. Ashley. 

31—2 
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“It’s enotigli to drag a man’s arms out of their sockets. How were they 
going as you came along, Simpson ?” 

“Ran away the ’ole distance, sir,” answered the man from behind. 
*Couldn’t have stopped ’em in the first two miles, not if it had ha’ bin 
ever so! Took ’em to Caterham and back, with the ladies, yesterday 
too, sir. I never see such ’osses fer work }” 

“ Ah!” grunted Mr. Ashley, evidently not ill-pleased. “They won’t 
run away with me, I can tell them.” 

They managed to keep him pretty well occupied though, and left him 
little breath, save for such interjectional remarks as: “ Your Algerian 
horses don’t run quite to this size, eh, Jane?” or, “ Precious dark night, 
ain’t it?” or, “ That’s Westerham,” or, “ That’s Brasted,” as the twinkling 
lights of some town or hamlet showed through the gloom. 

A short three-quarters of an hour brought them to a park-gate, which 
somebody, running out from the lodge hard by, flung open to admit 
them. Presently came another gate, a gravel sweep, flanked by ever- 
greens, and then Jeanne made out, as well as the darkness would allow 
her, a low, irregularly-built, white house. 

“Welcome to Holmhurst!” cried Mr. Ashley, who had assumed a 
certain bluff, British heartiness of manner since he had been once more 
upen his native soil. ‘ Here, catch hold of the reins, Simpson. Why the 
dickens don’t somebody come to open the door? Oh! here’s Mrs. Ashley.” 

The front door had been thrown open, letting out a stream of ruddy 
light into the clinging mist outside, and through it hurried a tall, grey- 
haired lady, who was talking volubly to nobody in particular as she 
walked, and who clutched hastily at her cap which had somehow fallen 
on to the extreme back of her head. Just as she reached the threshold, 
she dropped her shawl, which she kicked impatiently away into an ad- 
jacent puddle, whence it was rescued by Simpson, who shook it and de- 
livered it up to an imperturbable butler. 

“Well, John,” began this impetuous lady, bestowing a hasty embrace 
upon her husband, and speaking in a hurried monotone, as though it 
were absolutely essential that she should crowd as many words into one 
sentence as most people do into five; “so here you are back again, safe 
and sound. No return of gout?—no cold? That’s right! And this is 
Jeanne. How do you do, my dear !—so delighted to see you—not that 
I do see you. Come in and get warm, you must be frozen. Did you 
have a rough passage? Have you had any tea? Will you have any- 
thing now, or wait till dinner? We dine in half an hour—that is, we 
ought, only this new cook is so dreadfully unpunctual. Have you much 
trouble with your servants in Algiers? Here they are beyond everything 
—no satisfying them, and no getting them to do their work! Not you, 
Jarvis” (this to the butler), “you know I don’t mean you. Come into 
the library, my dear, and be introduced to your cousins. Je devrais 
parler francais, mais ga m’est devenu tant difficile—faute d’habitude. 
Vous m’excuserez—je veux dire, tu m’excuseras——” 
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Jeanne stemmed this torrent of words by remarking : 

“T am quite accustomed to speak English, madame.” 

“Yes, to be sure—of course—you speak it much better than I do 
French, I have no doubt. What has become of my shaw] !—never 
mind! This is Helen, and this is Blanche.” 

Mrs. Ashley, while continuing her remarks, had led the way into a 
large, comfortable-looking room, lined with bookcases, and furnished with 
an abundance of chintz-covered sofas and armchairs. ‘Two fair-haired, 
blue-eyed girls rose to greet the new-comer. Jeanne, who had all a 
Frenchwoman’s admiration for pink and white colouring, thought them 
excessively pretty, and noted, with a certain sense of relief, that they 
lacked their mother’s conversational powers ; for when one of them had 
observed, “You must be dreadfully cold!” and the other had added, 
“ How tired you must be!” they seemed to think that they had said all 
that the occasion required, and relapsed into a smiling silence. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Ashley, who had not allowed her tongue to rest 
from the trifling consideration that nobody was listening to her, was 
concluding a long sentence by a name, the sound of which brought a 
sudden flush into Jeanne’s pale cheeks. 

“ Miss Barrington—Jeanne, let me introduce you to Miss Barrington, 
who is anxious to make your acquaintance.” 

Miss Barrington had been a beauty once upon a time. She was now 
a somewhat remarkable-looking old woman. Her abundant white hair, 
her sharp black eyes, her over-hanging eyebrows, and her shrewd, thin 
face, made up a whole which formed a striking contrast to the Ashley 
family, whose comely countenances could not boast of one clearly-drawn 
feature amongst them. 

“ How do you do?” said she, holding out her hand, and laying down 
the tatting upon which she had been engaged. “TI have heard all about 
you from my nephew. There is a letter for you somewhere. I thought 
I would just mention the fact, because Mrs. Ashley has, of course, for- 
gotten all about it, and she is just as likely as not to throw it into the 
fire, if you don’t claim it.” 

“Qh, no!” protested Mrs. Ashley, “I should never have done that— 
I shouldn’t, indeed. I know my memory is treacherous, but I am 
always so very particular about letters, and really I can’t remember to 
have burnt an unopened one more than once in my life, and that turned 
out to be only an invitation to dinner, so that it really did not signify 
much, though the people did make a ridiculous fuss about it. Jeanne’s 
letter is on her dressing table, where I put it with my own hands. Will 
you come upstairs now, my dear, and see your room ?” 

Jeanne followed her aunt, willingly enough, upstairs to the prettily- 
furnished bedroom which had been prepared for her. A bright fire was 
burning cheerfully in the grate, and a maid was busy unpacking her clothes. 
On the pin-cushion, transfixed by a huge, black-headed pin, was the 
wished-for letter, with its familiar French stamps and its many postmarks, 
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“There !” cried Mrs. Ashley, pointing triumphantly to this evidence 
of her care, “I pinned it down myself, so that there should be no risk of 
its being swept away. I know you will be anxious to read it, for I can 
guess from whom it comes,” she added meaningly, patting Jeanne on the 
shoulder, and turning round to nod and smile before she bustled out of 
the room. 

So Jeanne, left to herself at last, sank into an armchair before the 
pleasant warmth and blaze of the coal fire (the first she had ever seen, 
by the way), and settled herself to enjoy her letter, which was not from 
M. de Saint-Luc at all, as worthy Mrs. Ashley had assumed it to be, but 
from Léon. 

The lad wrote in high spirits. He had joined his regiment, and had 
received a lieutenant’s commission forthwith. He might have had his 
troop but for native modesty; for in those days commissions fluttered 
about in the air, right and left, and were often caught by less competent 
hands than his He was full of enthusiasm for the army, for his com- 
rades ; above all, for his old friend and Colonel. An action was said to 
be imminent, and he was about to be sent to the front—Coulmiers and 
victory before bim, if he had known it. That—or another fate—thought 
his sister, with a long sigh, as she dropped the letter. ‘“ You are not to 
be anxious if you get no news of me for some time,” Léon had added in 
a postscript. Just so we can all remember, when we had the toothache 
in our childish days, being recommended “ not to think about it.” 

Jeanne thought about it till she found that she had barely left herself 
time to perform her evening toilette; and then, changing her dress with 
what expedition she cou!d, swept down the shallow oak stairs to the 
library, where Mr. Ashley, erect upon the hearthrug, with his nose in the 
air and his coat-tails gathered up under his arms, was holding forth to a 
respectful feminine audience, much as you may see a Cochin-China cock 
in the farm-yard crowing mellifluously to the admiration of his surround- 
ing brood. 

“ Much of a muchness, the whole lot of ’em,” Jeanne heard him say- 
ing ; “ but if you talk of lying, I must say that fellow Gombetter can give 
Gortschakoff pounds !” 

After which, becoming aware of the presence of his niece, he fell to 
poking the fire with a good deal of needless noise, and remarked that the 
weather was really remarkably cold for the time of year. 

Miss Barrington, with more tact, continued the subject. 

“Tf I had to govern a nation,” said she, “I think I should go in for 
a course of unscrupulous veracity, just to see how it would act. Bismarck 
is the only public man I know of who habitually tells the truth, and the 
consequence is that nobody can make him out. I remember once, some 
years ago, making a resolution to steer clear of fibs in my own small 
sphere ; but it didn’t do. As far as I can remember, I only kept it up 
for about a fortnight.” 

Miss Barrington’s remarks were listened to with that respectful 
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deference which, in this country, can be commanded by wealth alone. 
When she had done one of the young ladies exclaimed : 

“‘Oh! but, Miss Barrington, you never do tell fibs.” 

The old lady’s eyes twinkled. “Don’t I, my dear?” returned she. 
“ How do you know? Do you suppose such hardened old sinners as I 
are easily detected? Helen Ashley is my god-daughter,” she continued 
explanatorily, addressing herself to Jeanne ; “ that is why she takes such 
a favourable view of my character.” 

And Jeanne noticed, with some surprise, that at this apparently 
innocent speech her uncle bit his nails and frowned, and Mrs. Ashley 
wriggled uneasily upon her chair, while a fine rich pink overspread the 
cheeks, forehead, and ears of the fair Helen. 

The announcement of dinner put an end to a rather uncomfortable 
period of silence. Mr. Ashley gave his arm to Miss Barrington, and the 
rest of the party trooped out of the room after him. 

Jeanne, scanning the spacious dining-room with the eager eyes of an 
explorer in unknown lands, received a favourable impression of English 
luxury. She had read, in I know not what book of ‘ Notes upon Great 
Britain,” that the saturnine nature of the inhabitants of these islands is 
nowhere more vividly exemplified than in the aspect of that particular 
room in which their happiest moments are supposed to be passed. The 
writer, whose ideas may possibly have been formed in that gloomy part 
of London to which, for some inscrutable reason, foreigners chiefly resort, 
had drawn a graphic picture of a funereal apartment, furnished with a 
long table, a dozen or more horse-hair chairs, a mahogany sideboard, a 
sarcophagus to keep the decanters in, a portrait in oil of the master of 
the house, and a print representing the coronation of Queen Victoria. 
“ There,” he had concluded, ‘“‘ you have the scene of those social banquets 
so dear to Englishmen. Admit that a man must drink a great deal of 
port wine before he can feel gay amidst such surroundings.” The dining- 
room at Holmhurst by no means answered to this description. It was 
such a room as may be seen in scores of country houses of the less pre- 
tentious order—a room neither venerable in the way of old oak panelling, 
antlers, family portraits, and high-backed chairs, nor pseudo-venerable in 
one of the abominable theatrical styles affected by modern upholsterers, 
and dubbed “ Early English,” “ Elizabethan,” “Jacobean,” or what not 
—yet with a certain attractiveness of its own. The Turkey carpet, a 
little worn and faded in places; the plain, solid furniture, dating appa- 
rently from the commencement of the present century, and likely to see 
the end of it; the fire that blazed in the ample grate, the fine damask 
table-cloth, the glittering silver, and the mellow, shaded light of the tall 
lamps—all these details of the picture which met Jeanne’s eye made up 
a sufficiently pleasant whole ; and each and all of them seemed to wear 
a smile of quiet, conscious self-respect and prosperity, not unlike that 
which commonly illumined the features of their master about the dinner- 
hour, 
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The repast itself, to be sure, did not prove quite up to the Campagne 
de Mersac standard—being, indeed, of the kind usually set before her 
employers, in this favoured land, by a good plain cook with a kitchen- 
maid under her; but such as the food was, there was plenty of it; and 
the wine—if that had been a point within Jeanne’s powers of criticism— 
was excellent. A portly butler, assisted by a hobbledehoy in livery, 
handed the plates, and doled out half glasses of sherry from time to time. 
Miss Barrington had a special claret jug at her elbow, and helped herself, 

Mr. Ashley swallowed his soup, making a good deal of noise over it, 
and related the chief incidents of his journey, dwelling with some bitter- 
ness upon the senseless suspicion with which he had been met at the 
frontier. 

“As if any fool couldn’t see that I was an Englishman!” cried the 
worthy gentleman, reasonably enough. ‘I believe, upon my conscience, 
they'd have clapped me into jail if Jane, there, hadn’t come to the rescue 
and made it all right,” he added, nodding in a friendly manner at his niece. 

“If people would only take the trouble to learn modern languages 
when they were young,” remarked Mrs. Ashley, addressing herself, as 
usual, to space ; “ but, of course, in our time one’s education was neglected 
as far as that sort of thing went. Nowadays it is different. We girls 
did learn French, German and Italian; and the same master, I remem- 
ber, taught us all three; but boys, of course—modern languages being 
an extra, and in play-hours and all—you couldn’t expect it, could you? 
unless they had a special turn that way, as some have. Our eldest boy, 
Jack, took up German for his examination at the Staff College at Sand- 
hurst the other day, and got I don’t know how many marks—snch a 
good thing! Not that it is likely to be of much use to him, as far as I 
can see; and being such a long time away from his regiment and bis 
brother officers, has been very tiresome for him; and then there was all 
the hard work, and a good deal of expense in one way and another—still, 
of course, one is glad to think he has passed.” 

No one ever dreamt of paying any attention to Mrs. Ashley’s inter- 
minable semi-soliloquies. Her daughters talked through them without 
scruple, neither meaning offence nor giving any. By way of entertaining 
their guest, they confined their remarks entirely to the subject of Algeria, 
about which country they asked one well-meant, silly question after 
another, while Jeanne, bored but patient, answered to the best of her 
ability ; and Mr. Ashley and Miss Barrington talked politics; and the 
dinner progressed through its prescribed courses. 

When it was all over, the ladies betook themselves to the drawing- 
room, where the younger of the two sisters seated herself at the piano, 
while the elder warbled English ballads in a thin, faint voice, starting a 
trifle flat, and consistently remaining so up to the last note of her per- 
formance. Mrs. Ashley took up the Queen, and read occasional inaudible 
extracts from that voluminous journal, and Miss Barrington returned 
to her tatting. After what Jeanne had heard before dinner, it would 
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perhaps have evinced something more than morial powers of self-control 
if she had abstained from seating herself beside the latter lady. 

“You said Mr. Barrington was your nephew, did you not?” she 
asked, proceeding straight to the point, with her usual directness. 

“Yes. What did you think of him?” 

Miss Barrington had a gruff voice, like a man’s, and had cultivated a 
natural abruptness of manner, having found that the quickest and surest 
means of coming to an understanding with her fellow-creatures. 

Jeanne thought the question rather in bad taste, and did not much 
like the tone in which it was delivered. She replied, however, without 
embarrassment, that she had found Mr. Barrington very amiable. 

* Amiable !” echoed the old lady. “ What a very odd description of 
him! But I suppose you use the word in its French sense, aimable— 
loveable—eh? A good many people have found him that, by all accounts. 
Indeed, I am very fond of him myself, though he is a selfish rascal at 
heart, as most men are. He showed me a picture he had done of you ; 
it was not flattered.” 

Jeanne laughed. “Is he—at home now?” she asked, after a short 
pause. 

“No,” answered the old lady, looking up from her tatting, “he is 
not ; he is away paying visits in different parts of the country.” 

Miss Barrington’s keen black eyes had found out many a secret in 
their. time by mere force of tacit interrogation ; but they failed to extract 
any information from the beautiful, pale face upon which they were now 
fastened. 

“T am sorry for that,” observed Jeanne, calmly. “ Mr. Barrington 
was a great deal at our house while he was in Algiers, and I should have 
liked to have met him again.” 

Was she sorry? She was saying to herself that she was glad—that 
she was intensely relieved. And yet there was a dull sort of pain about 
her heart, suspiciously like disappointment. 

“ He will return home before Christmas, I have no doubt, and then 
you will be able to renew your acquaintance with him,” said Miss Bar- 
rington, drily, and with that she changed the subject. 

After a time, Mr. Ashley came in from the dining-room, rubbing his 
eyes and yawning. The clock on the mantelpiece struck ten, and one of 
the girls rang the bell. Suddenly Mrs. Ashley scrambled up from her 
low chair, made a futile grab at her cap, which had fallen on to the back 
of her head again, and hurried across the room to Jeanne. 

“Nous allons faire Ja priére,” said she. “Si vous avez des scru- 
pules . 

The servants came in, in a long line, while she was speaking. Mr. 
Ashley was turning over the leaves of a large, gilt-edged Bible, and 
adjusting his spectacles. For a moment Jeanne was seized with that 
queer, bewildering sensation—to which no one is a stranger—of having 
been in the same place, and under precisely similar circumstances, before. 
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Then she remembered the description Léon had given of life at Holm- 
hurst upon his return to Algiers, and how he had claimed to have earned 
the good opinion of his relations by his repudiation of bigotry. With 
that reminiscence before her, she hastened to reassure her aunt, and the 
ceremony proceeded. 

It is to be feared, however, that Jeanne’s heart was not in her de- 
votions that evening, and that she might just as well have retired for 
any good she got from them; for while Mr. Ashley was offering up a 
somewhat hasty, but comprehensive supplication for the welfare of all 
mankind, one, at least, of those who should have been supporting him in 
his modest demands was many miles away, in the cool dining-room of 
the Campagne de Mersac. The sun was streaming through the open 
windows; the wind was scattering the almond blossoms outside; the 
shrill voices of Madame de Breuil’s visitors rose and fell in the adjoining 
salon ; a handsome, bright-eyed lad was sitting on a corner of the table 
swinging his long legs, chattering about England and Paris, and waxing 
enthusiastic in his praise of a certain Englishman named Barrington 
whom he had brought to Africa with him. All this took place long, 
long ago—eight months o and many people and 
many things had had time to die since then, hope and joy among the 
rest. “If only I were dead too!” sighed poor Jeanne, upon her knees. 

“ Amen,” says Mr. Ashley briskly, shutting up his book. And so 
one more day is at an end, and everybody may go to bed; and those who 
can’t sleep must bear their own burden, and hope to be a little more 





tired tomorrow night. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
In wHicH JEANNE TAKES A WALK. 


Mr. AsuLey, who was a thorough-going Conservative in practice as well 
as in principle, clung to the observance of many old customs in his 
household from no other motive than an inherent dislike of change. It 
was by his orders that the great bell at the top of the house was rung, 
for some two or three minutes, every morning as the clock struck eight, 
rousing the slumbering echoes, setting the dogs in the stable-yard 
barking, and causing visitors to begin the dey. with bad words. In 
Mr. Ashley’ s father’s time, or in his guaniil ither’s, this untimely clamour 
had probably had its justification as a summons to the first meal of the 
day; it survived now, without any justification at all, much as the curfew 
still continues to toll the knell of parting day in certain remote villages. 
The dull, grey light was just stealing through Jeanne’s window- 
curtains, on the morning after her arrival at Holmhurst, when she was 
startled by this prolonged din; but as it was clearly out of the question 
that she could now be in time to present herself at any rite or meeting 
which it might herald, she wisely turned round and fell asleep again, 
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having, indeed, had but a small part of her fair share of rest during the 
night. About an hour later she was again aroused by that peculiarly 
irritating rat-a-tat-tat at her door of which the knuckles of English ser- 
vants possess the secret, and a maid came in with a bath and cans of 
water, and Mrs. Hashley’s love, and would she please ’ave her breakfuss 
in her room or downstairs ? 

Having received this young person’s assurances that there was no 
’urry, Jeanne answered that she would go downstairs as soon as she was 
dressed, and succeeded eventually in reaching the dining-room just as 
Miss Barrington was leaving it. 

“ Good-morning,” said that lady. ‘“ You ain’t very early people in 
your part of the world, I see.” 

“T am very sorry. Have I kept them waiting?” asked Jeanne, 
apprehensively. 

“Dear me, no! Punctuality is the soul of business; but if you 
haven’t any business to do, what’s the use of being punctual? The only 
reason why I stay in this house is that I can do exactly as [ like in it. 
They don’t keep things hot for you though, and therefore [ make a 
point of being in the dining-room at half-past nine.” 

Mrs. Ashley rose from behind her urn and teacups to extend a 
hand holding a large piece of buttered toast to her niece, Becoming 
aware, by a slight hesitation on Jeanne’s part, of this obstacle in the way 
of a friendly greeting, she hastily got rid of it by thrusting it into the 
open mouth of Turco, who stood gravely beside her, and who promptly 
deposited it on the carpet, being unused to such cavalier manners. 

“Kat it up, there’s a dear dog!” said Mrs. Ashley, soothingly. 
“ What a splendid fellow he is! So glad to have him here, we are all 
devoted to dogs. I hope you slept well, my dear. We didn’t wait, you 
see—we never 40; I find it is the only plan. Tea or coffee? Your 
uncle has gone out hunting; he started hours ago. They meet beyond 
Westerham to-day—or was it Edenbridge? I often say to him that he 
is getting too old to rush all over the county to these far meets, only it 
makes him angry to be told so ; but really, you know, to have a twenty- 
mile ride home, after it is all over, is too much ; and the result of it is 
that he comes in tired out, and falls asleep after dinner, which is so 
bad. What shall we do to amuse you to-day? You will find us very 
humdrum people, I’m afraid ; but at all events our life will be a change 
from what you have been accustomed to, and that is always something. 
Helen, my dear, you must look after your cousin. What are you going 
to do this morning ?” 

“ Blanche and I were going down to the village to buy some things,” 
answered the elder of the two girls; “but that is of no consequence, 
Unfortunately,” she continued, turning to Jeanne with a little apologetic 
laugh, “ there is nothing interesting to be seen in our neighhourhood— 
no cathedrals, or show places, or anything of that kind. When strangers 
come to stay with us, we generally drive them up to the common to lcok 
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at the view, only at this time of year there hardly ever is any view 
because of the fog. Still, if you would care about going there on the 
chance x 

“JT would rather walk to the village with you,” said Jeanne, “Is 
that the village, beyond those trees?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Helen ; “ that is the keeper’s cottage at Broad- 
ridge, where Mr. Barrington lives. You knew Mr. Barrington in 
Algiers, didn’t you?” 

“Tsn’t he nice? Isn’t he amusing? Didn’t’ you like him very 
much?” chimed in Blanche, the younger sister, who was a trifle given to 
enthusiasm, 

Jeanne said she had thought Mr. Barrington charming, and returned 
to her breakfast, not feeling inclined to pursue the subject further at that 
moment. 

She recurred to it, however, of her own accord an hour later, when 
she and her cousins were walking briskly across the park, escorted by 
some half-dozen dogs of all sizes. 





“ Mr. Barrington is your nearest neighbour ; I suppose you see him 
very often?” she remarked interrogatively. 

“ Some of us do, don’t we, Helen?” said Blanche. 

At which her sister smiled demurely, and retorted, “ How silly you 
are, Blanche!” 

“Why silly?” Jeanne inquired, looking down, from her superior 
height, at the fresh-coloured young woman at her side, with perhaps the 
faintest tinge of unconscious disdain in her eyes. 

The dimples in Miss Ashley’s cheeks became more perceptible. She 
was a rather pretty girl—sufliciently so to be considered a beauty by 
her brothers and sisters, who, like the members of many other large 
families, had, from their youth up, formed a sort of mutual-admiration 
league. “ Blanche is always teasing me about Mr. Barrington,” she 
explained. “It is all nonsense, and I wish she would not do it, because 
it sets people talking, and you have no idea what a gossiping neighbour- 
hood this is. We are great friends—nothing more. I think it is very 
hard that one mayn’t have a friend without everybody making disagree- 
able remarks about it, don’t you?” 

To judge by her face, she did not feel the hardship very keenly ; and 
possibly that may have been why Jeanne did not judge it necessary to 
respond to her appeal for sympathy. 

“ After all, Helen,” said Blanche, picking up a fir-cone, and throwing 
it for the dogs to scamper after, “it is not very odd that people should 
notice your friendships, because, you know, your friends always do 
propose to you, sooner or later.” 

“‘ Nonsense, my dear child,” replied the elder sister, speaking in that 
patronising tone which is the prerogative of superior age and experience ; 
“Mr. Barrington has never done anything of the kind.” 

“Oh, I know that,” cried the other innocently, “Of course, if 
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he had——-.” She broke off with an embarrassed laugh, and resumed 
hwriedly, “I wish he would, and that you would accept him. It 
would be such fun to have him for a brother-in-law.” 

“ Blanche,” said Helen, with some severity, “ you allow your tongue 
to run away with you. I don’t know what Jeanne will think of us.” 

The second Miss Ashley resembled the elder as a bad photograph 
resembles its original. She had the same colouring, only less brilliant ; 
the same features, but less refined; her hands were redder and her feet 
larger than her sister’s. Providence seemed to have destined her to 
play the part of second fiddle, which part, for that matter, she accepted 
cheerfully enough. She had as yet had no proposals, and no “ friends,” 
in her acceptation of the term, nor did she expect any so long as the 
beauty of the family should remain unmarried. Her humble estimate of 
her own merits had hitherto been entirely concurred in by others; and 
Jeanne, who, during the above brief dialogue, had made up her mind 
that she liked her younger cousin the best of the two, was probably the 
very first person who had arrived at such a conclusion. But Jeanne 
was perhaps hardly a fair judge, being susceptible of the passion of 
jealousy in common with poor humanity at large. 

Such faint predisposition as she may have had in Miss Ashley’s 
favour was certainly not increased by the latter’s next remarks. “I 
hope you understand, Jeanne, that Blanche is only talking nonsense. 
Mr. Barrington is really nothing but a very old friend of mine, and we 
all like him very much. Everybody does, I think. Did not you, when 
you knew him in Algiers? But perhaps you were too much taken up 
with somebody else to pay much attention to him. Do tell me what M. 
de Saint-Luc is like ; I want so much to hear all about him. Is he young 
and good-looking? And is he tall or short !—dark or fair? You don’t 
mind my asking, do you?” 

Jeanne did mind very much, but could hardly say so in so many words. 
The tone of her reply, however, showed unequivocally enough that the 
subject was not one upon which she was inclined to be communicative. 

“M. de Saint-Luc is tall and dark. I believe he is considered hand- 
some. I have not asked his age, but he is not a very young man,” she 
answered. “ Do you have a great deal of rain here in winter ?” 

The Miss Ashleys, upon comparing notes later in the day, agreed 
that their French cousin was extremely reserved, and not over and above 
friendly. 

Broadridge is a tiny, old-fashioned village which has preserved much 
of the picturesqueness of a by-gone day, chiefly by reason of the xsthetic 
proclivities of the lord of the manor, to whom the desolating inroads of 
modern sanitary reform have ever been as a red rag to a bull. Drainage 
is all very well, he says ; and he has nothing to urge against cleanliness, 
except that he does not believe in the possibility of enforcing it; but he 
protests against the removal of thatched roofs and diamond-paned win- 
dows; and any cottager who takes it into his head to tear down creepers, 
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upon the plea that his dwelling needs more light, may count upon being 
entered in Mr. Barrington’s black books. Externally, therefore, the 
village leaves little to be desired. Jeanne was enchanted with it. 

“What a lovely little place!” she exclaimed. “ The labourers in 
England cannot be so badly off as people pretend, if they all have such 
homes as these to live in.” 

“ Yes, it is rather pretty, in a way,” acquiesced Helen, dubiously ; 
“ but it is a dull, sleepy little hole. There is only one shop in it, and 
they keep nothing there except string and tallow-candles and brandy- 
balls, and things of that kind, which nobody can want. We can’t get 
so much as a bit of ribbon or a hair-pin nearer than Westerham ; it is 
very inconvenient.” 

“But it would be much worse to have a common, ugly town at your 
gates,” said Jeanne. 

“That is what Mr. Barrington always tells us,” remarked Blanche. 
Whereupon Jeanne began to speak of something else. She might have 
spared herself the trouble; for as for excluding Barrington’s name from 
the conversation, it would have been as easy to exclude one of the parts 
of speech. Hissayings and doings, his feats, his fancies and his jokes, 
formed themes for perpetual comment and admiration—not upon this 
occasion only, but every day and all day; and Mr. and Mrs. Ashley 
were not less prone to expatiate upon them than their daughters. No 
sooner did one member of the family desist from singing the praises of 
this fortunate gentleman, than another was sure to take up the strain, 
insomuch that even Jeanne used occasionally to wish that they would 
discuss somebody else for a little. Not, indeed, that she was weary of 
the subject itself, but that there was a certain sense of proprietorship in 
their treatment of it which annoyed her, though she hardly knew why. 
Miss Barrington, devoted though she was to her nephew, used to say 
that, after spending a week at Holmhurst, she could have borne with 
equanimity, not to say pleasure, to see Harry ducked in the village 


’ 


horsepond. 

“You, who know my nephew, must be rather amused at the way in 
which he is spoken of here,” she remarked, one day, to Jeanne. “I 
often wonder what sort of monster a man such as they describe would 
be. Three grains of Marcus Aurelius to three of Shakspeare, six of 
Solomon and two of the infant Samuel, with a dash of Joe Miller, by 
way of flavouring. The whole to be well shaken, and swallowed with 
closed eyes. What a nauseous draught! Unprejudiced people, like your- 
self, for instance, are aware that the poor man has done nothing to be 
so travestied, but is in reality a very pleasant sort of fellow, with con- 
siderably more of the goose than of the swan in his composition.” 

Jeanne answered, not very truthfully, that she had hardly known 
Mr. Barrington well enough to have been able to form a judgment of 
his character, but that no doubt he had as many faults as other people. 
She would have given a good deal to have been able to question Miss 
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Barrington as to the real state of his relations with Helen Ashley, but 
pride kept her silent, and the old lady did not volunteer any information. 

When Jeanne had been long enough at Holmhurst to have become 
accustomed to its daily ways, and had so far taken her place as part 
and parcel of the establishment that she was allowed to employ her time 
much as she liked, that her aunt and cousins no longer thought it 
necessary to provide amusement for her, and that Mr. Ashley had given 
up opening the door for her when she left the room—when, I say, our 
heroine had been about a week under her uncle’s roof, it occurred to 
her, one misty, chilly afternoon, that she would like to walk across the 
park, and take a look at Mr. Barrington’s home. There was nothing 
to prevent her from gratifying her curiosity, for only a park paling 
divided the modest Holmhurst property from its more pretentious neigh- 
bour, and this paling was crossed, at a point that Jeanne knew of, bya 
stile, beyond which a faintly-marked footpath stretched away, across the 
undulating expanse, till it lost itself in a belt of trees. The girls had 
more than once offered to walk with Jeanne along this path, which, they 
said, led past the windows of Broadridge Court, and over which, as 
being a short cut to many places, they and their friends enjoyed, by 
courtesy, a right of way ; but she had hitherto excused herself from any 
such expedition, having a foolish repugnance to making her first ac- 
quaintance with the place in Helen’s company. Now, however, all the 
other inmates of the house had gone out on different errands, and the 
occasion appeared favourable to her for a long ramble, with no other 
society than that of the faithful Turco and of her own thoughts. 

It was one of those still, grey days of early winter, the peculiar pro- 
perty of our climate, which to some people are unspeakably depressing, 
but move others with a certain charm of peaceful melancholy. In the 
morning a heavy mist had hung over all the country ; but this had par- 
tially cleared off now, leaving only drops of moisture upon every blade 
of grass and bare twig. The outline of the chalk hills in the distance 
was blurred and faint ; but here and there, upon the ploughed fields 
and pasture lands which trended upwards towards them, fell a glint of 
pale light, testifying that somewhere, far above layers upon layers of 
woolly clouds, the sun was shining. The last yellow leaves of the year 
were dropping from the oaks and elms, and came fluttering to the ground, 
one by one, as Jeanne passed on her way beneath the branches. The 
heavy, humid air was motionless and silent—so silent that Jeanne, as 
she walked, could hear distinctly the tramp, tramp of a man’s footsteps 
on the further side of the paling. She paused for an instant, as the sound 
became louder and nearer, and half thought of turning back, for she 
did not wish to meet any one ; but remembering that, whoever the pedes- 
trian might be, he could hardly be of her acquaintance, she resumed 
her march, and was within a couple of yards of the stile at the moment 
when Barrington, reaching it from the other side, dropped his arms upon 
its topmost rail, and so stood face to face with her. 
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For once, it was Jeanne who was the less self-possessed of the two. 
A_ low involuntary ery escaped her, and she felt herself trembling from 
head to foot. 

Barrington started and flushed a little, but recovered himself in- 
stantly. He took off his hat, smiled, and said, “ How do you do?” in such 
an easy, matter-of-cowrse tone that a far less proud person than Made- 
moiselle de Mersac must have been stung into emulating his sang-froid. 

She drew nearer to him at once, held out her hand, and answered, 
“How do youdo? You startled me by appearing so suddenly. You 
are the last person in the world whom I should have expected to meet.” 

“ Well, I live here, you know,” observed Barrington. 

“ Yes, but I thought you were away.” 

“T came back last night,” he said. 

“on.” 

A long pause. The situation was becoming a trifle ludicrous. 
Jeanne, who habitually looked at things in their truer and more serious 
aspect, and was, in a manner, above noticing small absurdities, was 
conscious only of the tumult of mingled love and joy, and pain and 
bitter humiliation, which was swelling within her, and of the necessity 
for keeping any of these emotions from showing itself in her face; but 
Barrington, though he, on his side, was experiencing much the same 
sensations in a somewhat less degree, and had never in his life felt more 
indisposed towards real mirth, was yet alive to the comic element which 
lurks in almost every conceivable human position, and, upon the faintest 
provocation, would have burst out laughing. 

Happily, he was preserved from thus disgracing himself. Jeanne 
broke the silence at last, and spoke with so successful an assumption of 
calm friendliness that she drove a pin into his self-love ; and in pangs of 
that description Mr. Barrington had never, from his childhood, been 
able to see anything laughable. 

“Tam very glad to meet you again,” said she. “TI was afraid that 
perhaps you would not return before I had gone away. Have you been 
quite well since you left Algiers ?” 

“T have been tolerably well, thank you,” answered Barrington, 
making the admission with some reluctance. In truth, he was the pic- 
ture of health, as he always was. 

“ You were going to walk through the park ?” he resumed presently. 
“Perhaps you will allow me to act as guide to you.” 

Jeanne would have liked to say that she had walked far enough, and 
must return home; but fearing the construction that he might place 
upon such a speech, answered simply, “Thank you, if you will be so 
kind ;” and, stepping over the stile, allowed her finger-tips to rest for a 
moment upon the hand which Barrington held out to help her across. 

They paced silently side by side for a few minutes over the fallen 
leaves. Then Barrington remarked, “It is so strange to see you in 
England !” 


? 
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*You did not seem much surprised to see me,” said Jeanne. 

“‘ No, because I knew you were here.” 

“ Did you? Ah, through Miss Barrington, I suppose. I don’t think 
she expected you home quite so soon as this.” 

“T did not myself expect to be home before Christmas, if then. I 
was staying with some people in the Midlands when I got my aunt’s 
letter, and the next day I made a start southwards.” 

The inference was obvious, but Jeanne ignored it ; indeed, she could 
scarcely have done otherwise. 

“Tam not at all disappointed in England,” she observed, just by 
way of steering the conversation into a less difficult channel. 

“ Are you not? And yet most people would tell you that you could 
hardly have chosen a worse time of year for seeing the country. For 
my own part, I rather like the fall of the leaf. There is a subdued soft- 
ness of colouring about our rainy landscapes at this season which you 
don’t meet with anywhere else; and sometimes one gets some wonderful 
cloud effects towards sunset. Besides, when one always feels sad oneself; 
there is a sort of pleasure in seeing Nature sad too.” 

Barrington sighed as he spoke, and looked dismal enough. Jeanne, 
glancing at him for a moment, believed, with a pang that was not alto- 
gether painful, that the man was really unhappy. As, indeed, why 
should she not, seeing that, at the time, he sincerely believed it himself. 
Itis not given to every one—perhaps, if the truth were known, it is given 
only to a very few—to realise what love and hate, joy and sorrow, are. 
Men, like Barrington, who are in the habit of analysing their emotions, 
and dwelling upon them with a certain satisfaction, usually feel less 
deeply than their neighbours, though, of course, they would be the last 
to acknowledge it. He thought he loved Jeanne de Mersac as dearly 
as ever man had loved woman since the world began; he did, in fact, 
love her with all the warmth of which his nature was capable, and it 
was not his fault if he could do no more. 

“T am sorry that vou feel sad,” said Jeanne, hurriedly. ‘Then, 
fearing to continue the subject, she added, almost in the same breath, 
“I have never seen your house yet. Is that it, beyond the trees?” 

“Yes, that’s the house,” answered Barrington. “ You will see it 
better presently. It isn’t much to look at now-a-days. Once upon a 
time—three centuries ago, or thereabouts—it must have been a fine 
place ; but it has had many owners, and a deal of rough treatment ; and 
now nobody would imagine, from the appearance of it, that it dates from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. First one wing of it was burnt down, and 
never rebuilt—that was in the beginning of the last century. Then the 
Barrington of those days—being, I should imagine, under the influence 
of drink—took it into his head to knock out all the old mullioned win- 
dows, and replace them by the hideous oblong apertures that you see. 
His successor, not wishing to be outdone in originality, added a Greek 
portico with six massive stuccoed pillars to the building, That you do 
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not see, because I have made so bold as to remove it. Iam not sure 
whether my grandfather made matters better or worse by throwing out 
those two bays. They must have looked frightful at first, but now that 
the colour of the brick has toned down and that the creepers have 
covered them, they are not altogether objectionable ; and, of course, so 
far as the interior is concerned, they are an improvement.” 

“T think it is a beautiful old house,” said Jeanne. And so, indeed, 
thought most people, Barrington among the rest. He affected, however, 
to have but a poor opinion of it, as being his own. 

“Old it is—at least, rather old,” he said; “but it is hardly to be 
called beautiful. I am fond of it myself, but that has nothing to do with 
its intrinsic merits. Even looked at from without, there is not much to 
be said for it ; and when you have inspected the inside, as I hope you will 
do some day, you will probably agree with me that it is too hideous for 
anything. Do youremember my telling you about it, one day, in Algiers?” 

“ Yes,” said Jeanne, “ I remember.” 

“‘ How I wish those days could come back!” sighed Barrington. “I 
little thought then 3 

He broke off to give Jeanne the opportunity of inquiring what it 
was that had been so far from his thoughts ; but as she did not see fit to 
gratify him in this way, he was fain to resume— ‘ 

“Tt is just as well that one can never in the least guess what the 
future is likely to be. If I had known then under what circumstances 
I was to meet you in England, I should certainly never have wished for 
the opportunity of showing you my poor house.” 

** Nor should I have wished to see it,” said Jeanne. 

“ You did wish to see it, then, at the time?” 

“ T thought I should likeit ; but I was not so anxious for the pleasure 
that I should have desired it if I had known that I should only come to 
England because of our dear Madame de Breuil’s death and of this 
miserable war.” 

“Oh, the war; I wasn’t thinking of the war,” said Barrington, 
rather chapfallen. 

“Not” 

“ No, I was thinking of—well, you know I told you plainly in my 
letter what my feeling was about your engagement.” 

“What do you call roses trémiéres in English?” asked Jeanne, 
pausing before a fine specimen of that flower, for they had now passed 
through a wicket-gate, and were in the old-fashioned garden which sur- 
rounds Broadridge Court. 

“ I’m sure I don’t know—that is, of course, I do know—hollyhocks. 
And I apologise for having ventured to speak as if I were one of your 
friends,” answered Barrington, with his nose very much in the air. 

“You said once that you wished me to consider you as my friend, 
and I have always done so,” returned Jeanne, gravely; “ but there are 
many things that it is best not to talk of, even to one’s friends.” 
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“Tf friendship means anything at all,” said Barrington, decidedly, 
and a little sulkily, “it means confidence.” 

“ And what,” inquired Jeanne, “do you wish me to confide to you?” 

This query implied rather more than Barrington was prepared to 
reveal, upon the spur of the moment. He assumed a less injured air, 
however, and answered — 

“ Well, for one thing, I wish to know when you are to be married?” 

“ There is no date fixed,” replied Jeanne, with perfect composure. 
“ How could there be, when everything is so uncertain? But I suppose 
my marriage will take place soon after peace is signed, if it ever 4 

“Tf it ever what?” 

“ T was going to say, if it ever takes place at all. You must under- 
stand that, in these times, it is not possible to feel quite sure about any- 
thing.” 

“Would you feel happier if you were sure?” asked Barrington, 
wheeling suddenly round, and looking her full in the face. 

A natural shade of resentment, called forth by this unwarrantable 





persecution, enabled Jeanne to respond with the greater appearance of 
indifference. 

“Tf I were not satisfied,” said she, “I should scarcely be inclined to 
talk about it. Unless you have some more questions to ask, I will say 
good-bye now, for it is getting late.” 

“Won't you come into the house ?” asked Barrington, imploringly. 

“ Some other time, if you will allow me. It is too late now.” 

“T have not offended you, have 1?” 

“ Not in the least. I am not easily offended. But I do not like 
being out after dark, and it is so cold anddampthisevening. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Barrington, taking off his hat, and holding the gate 
open for her. 

He did not offer to escort her across the park, but stood looking 
after her receding figure till it was lost in the gathering gloom. Then 
he went straight into the house and into his luxurious study, where a 
gentleman in a brown velveteen coat and muddy gaiters was dozing 
before the fire. 

“ Leigh, old man,” said he, “ it is all over with me. I have seen 
her again.” 

“Oh, have you?” 

“T have; and, what’s more, [ mean to marry her,” 

“Oh, do you?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ And what about t’other girl 1” 

“You have a disgustingly vulgar way of putting things, Leigh. I 
have never proposed to ‘t’other girl,’ as you call her, and I never shall.” 

“T wish to goodness,” said Mr. Leigh, getting up and stretching 
himself, “that you would propose to them both, and that they would 
both refuse you, It would do you all the good in the world.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
JEANNE GAINS A New FRIEND. 


Mr. ASHLEY, returning home late from hunting, found a note awaiting 
him, which he carried down with him to the library, before dinner, and 
held in his hand as he stood in his favourite attitude upon the hearth- 
rug. 
“ Here’s a bit of news for you all,” said he, tapping the open sheet 
with his blunt forefinger ; “ Barrington's back.” 

Each member of his small audience, except Jeanne, promptly re- 
sponded, “Oh!” The latter, in the course of her recent studies of the 
English language, as spoken in the land of its origin, had already had 
occasion to notice the important part played by this compendious mono- 
syllable in our conversation, and the infinity of meanings which, by variety 
of inflection, it can be made to bear. 

“Came back last night, he tells me,” Mr. Ashley went on ; “and he 
says, if we'll have him, he should like to come up and dine to-morrow 
night, so as to have a talk with me about those dogs, you know. Of 
course we shall be very pleased to see him, and I’ve written to tell him 
to bring a friend he has staying with him too. Only, you kaow,” con- 
tinued the practical Mr. Ashley, “it isn’t much use his coming up to 
look at the pups at that time of night. Odd that he should have chosen 
such an hour.” 

“ Very,” said Miss Barrington, drily. 

IIelen looked conscious, Blanche laughed, and a gradual smile 
dawned upon Mr. Ashley’s lips, and spread itself over his bucolic 
features. These good people thought they knew pretty well what had 
induced Mr. Barrington to offer himself as their guest; and Jeanne, 
perceiving their thonghts, felt a sudden, sharp pang, of which she was so 
ashamed that she hastened to stifle it under a forced access of high 
spirits. She talked a great deal more than usual throughout the even- 
ing, and made a point of laughing heartily at her uncle’s ponderous 
jokes, insomuch that Miss Barrington, for one, immediately detected the 
spurious nature of her gaiety, and began to wonder what it might be 
intended to conceal. 

In truth, Jeanne, reserved and self-possessed though she was, was no 
great adept in the art of concealment. It had never been her habit to 
practise small social hypocrisies, and probably no amount of training 
would ever have made ker into anything but a deplorable actress. But 
if simulated emotion were not one of her strong points, she had, by way 
of counterpoise, a fine supply of natural composure wherewith to clothe 
that which she really felt ; and of this fact Mr. Barrington was some- 
what painfully reminded when he made his entrance, on the following 
evening, at the dinner-hour, 
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He had driven his old friend and schoolfellow, Leigh, over from 
Broadridge in a dog-cart, and had beguiled the way by descanting upon 
the awkwardness and difficulty of his position—he being, as he alleged, 
desperately in love with one of the ladies whom he was about to meet, 
while he more than hinted that another was no less desperately ena- 
moured of himself. He had even gone so far as to express some con- 
trition for his past conduct towards the latter, and to blame himself for 
having excited hopes which could now never be realised. 

“T really am a most unfortunate beggar,” he had sighed. “TI sup- 
pose it is my confounded impulsiveness that is always getting me into 
trouble. How I am to escape from this house to-night without putting 
my foot into it somehow, is more than I can imagine.” 

Whereupon Mr. Leigh had replied by pertinently inquiring why the 
deuce he was going there then. 

And now, behold, not only did Mademoiselle de Mersac, after a few 
words of friendly, unembarrassed greeting, turn away to listen to Mrs. 
Ashley’s rambling account of the village clothing-club, but even Helen, 
being moved by some impulse of coquetry or curiosity, must needs devote 
her small conversational powers to the entertainment of the stranger ; so 
that the irresistible Barrington had to fall back, with as good a grace as 
might be, upon his Aunt Susan. 

That lady made things pleasant for him by asking what had brought 
him home a good three weeks before his time; and getting no satisfac- 
tory answer to this question, went on to remark, in a loud and resolute 
voice, that it wasn’t the slightest use trying to hoodwink her, and that 
when people were so very mysterious about their movements, one might 
be tolerably sure, as a general thing, that they had something to be 
ashamed of. 

“T have always a great deal to be ashamed of,” Barrington answered. 
To which his aunt rejoined, tartly, “So I should think.” 

Barrington, who did not consider himself rich enough to be ab’e to view 
with indifference the opinions of a well-dowered maiden aunt, felt that 
he was not beginning the evening happily. 

Nor were the Fates any kinder to him at the dinner-table. It was 
in the natural course of things that he should be placed next to his 
hostess; but what he had not bargained for was that Helen should 
occupy the seat upon his other hand, and that Jeanne, upon the opposite 
side of the table, should be monopolised by Mr. Leigh, with whom—to 
use that favoured gentleman’s own phrase—she “ got on like a house on 
fire.” 

Mr. Leigh was a good-natured, well-to-do bachelor, living, for the 
most part, in clubs and among men, yet not insensible to the charms of 
female loveliness when chance threw such blessings in his path ; a man 
with a large acquaintance and many friends, with good looks, good 
health, a fair amount of information, and a sufficiency of small talk, He 
amused Jeanne, and took some pains to achieve this result, for he had 
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been much struck by the attractiveness of her person and carriage, 
Barrington was not jealous of his friend. He knew that Leigh was not 
& marrying man, and was, besides, too self-satisfied—or, as he would 
have put it, too philosophical—to give way easily to such a weakness. 
At the same time, he had not come to Holmhurst that evening to intro- 
duce Jeanne to a new acquaintance ; and so it fell out that he gave some 
offence to his right-hand neighbour by an unusual taciturnity and 
absence of mind. As for Mrs. Ashley, who sat on his left, she was not 
accustomed to being either answered or listened to, and did not, there- 
fore, notice anything strange in the manner of her prospective son- 
in-law. 

But, of course, in due time Barrington got the opportunity he 
desired. Later in the evening, after the ladies had withdrawn, he 
slipped away from the dining-table, over which Mr. Ashley and Leigh, 
assisted by memory and imagination, were complacently hunting every 
county in England, and entering the drawing-room simultaneously with 
the butler and the tea-tray, steered straight for the sofa where Jeanne 
was seated alone. He had based his calculations upon a long experience 
of the changeless customs of Holmhurst, and these were fully justified by 
the event. Helen and Blanche were at the grand-piano, producing sub- 
dued discord ; Aunt Susan was bending over her tatting and warming her 
toes before the fire; and Mrs. Ashley, with her cap hanging by a single 
hair-pin, was nodding drowsily over the advertisement sheet of the 
Times, keeping up a dropping fire of inaudible comments the while upon 
the family events recorded therein. The Holmhurst drawing-room 
has no lack of space, and Jeanne was, for all needful purposes, alone 
in it. . 

“ At last!” ejaculated Barrington, with a sigh of satisfaction, as he 
sank down upon the cushions beside her. 

Very likely the words may have found an echo in Jeanne’s heart ; 
but, if so, they remained there, and gid not rise to her lips. 

“You do not follow the English habit of drinking wine after your 
dinner ?” said she, inquiringly. 

“As a general thing, I do,” answered Barrington. “It is a very 
agreeable and sensible sort of habit, I think; only there are occasions, 
every now and then, when one may employ one’s time even more agree- 
ably by abandoning it.” 

Jeanne smiled. She had made up her mind to avoid Mr. Barring- 
ton; but it was impossible for her to carry out her resolution at this 
moment without making it more apparent than she desired to do; and 
why, she thought, should she not enjoy the happiness of sitting beside 
him and hearing his voice, since the situation was none of her seek- 
ing ? 

“Have you been painting a great deal since I saw you last?” she 


asked. 
“No; scarcely at all,” answered Barrington, “For a long time I 
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could not bear the sight of paint or brushes, because they reminded me 
so of Algiers ; and then, when I did take them up again, I hadn’t the 
patience to finish anything I had begun.” 

“You were always a little impatient, I think,” observed Jeanne. 

“ Do you?” returned Barrington, wonderingly. “ Well now, that is 
really a very odd thing. I don’t think I ever was told before that I 
was impatient. On the contrary, I have always been considered so par- 
ticularly even-tempered and easy-going. When could I have shown any 
signs of impatience before you, I wonder?” 

“T dare say I could give you several instances if I were to think 
about it,” answered Jeanne, laughing. ‘ Have you forgotten that even- 
ing at Fort Napoléon, when you were so very much annoyed because I 
kept you sitting out in front of the hotel for half-an-hour ?” 

“ Excuse me, it was not half-an-hour, but a good two hours. And 
being kept waiting did not annoy me in the least—if I was annoyed. 
Oh, dear me! what a long time ago it seems !” 

“Yes, a long time.” 

“ How I wish those days were back again! How I wish I had not 
left Algiers when I did! I found my sister perfectly well, by-the-bye, 
when I reached London. That is to say, that I didn’t find her at all, 
because she had gone off to Brighton for change of air. They galvanised 
ler, or electrified her, or something, and she hopped out of bed as brisk 
as a bee.” 

“You must have been very glad.” 

“Glad? Well, yes, of course one was glad in one way; but it was 
rather exasperating to have been dragged, post-haste, all the way from 
Africa for no reason at all. And do you know,” continued Barrington, 
lowering his voice, and speaking more gravely, “I can’t help thinking 
sometimes that, if I had remained in Algiers, things might have turned 
out differently +” 

“What things?” Jeanne asked. But she knew very well what he 
meant. 

Barrington paused: he was always pausing at critical moments. 
And just now his pause happened to coincide with a general silence, for 
Helen had either reached the end of her stock of ballads, or did not care 
about wasting her voice upon so unappreciative an audience ; or it may 
well be that the spectacle of her cousin’s prolonged ¢éte-d-téte with Mr. 
Barrington was not quite an agreeable one to her. She glanced across 
the room at the pair—at Jeanne, in her black dress, reclining in a corner 
of the sofa, and fanning herself gently—at Barrington, with his elbows 
resting on his knees, and his chin on his hands, looking eageriy into his 
companion’s face—Helen, I say, glanced at this tableau, and her pink 
cheeks became pinker, and a flash shot from her pale blue eyes, and she 
slammed down the piano with a noise that made Miss Barrington start 
round in her chair. 

“My dear child,” said the old lady, reprovingly, “ if you particularly 
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wish to see me jump out of my skin, by all means get a paper bag, and 
blow it out, and bang it close to my ear; but don’t destroy your father’s 
property.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said poor Helen, meekly. And then the two 
gentlemen came in from the dining-room, and Mrs. Ashley woke up and 
felt for her cap. 

Leigh, one of the most good-natured of men, took in the situation at 
a glance, and advancing towards the two daughters of the house, began 
doing his best to entertain them. But, in spite of this considerate 
conduct on the part of his friend, Barrington’s chance for that even- 
ing was lost. Mr. Ashley, in high good humour after his dinner and 
his bottle of claret, thought fit to plant himself directly in front of hi 
niece. 

“Why, Jane,” cried he, “what’s all this I hear of you from 
Barrington? He tells me you are one of the best horsewomen he ever 
saw. God bless my soul! why didn’t you say so before? I could have 
given you a mount, and introduced you to fox-hunting, the finest sport 
in the whole world, and I don’t care who denies it! My girls, you see, 
are not much use in the saddle, so I haven’t got what you could call a 
regular lady’s horse in my stable; but if you think you could manage 
one of mine i 


? 





** Mademoiselle de Mersac could manage any horse,” said Barrington. 
“She has broken in many an Arab colt before now, and that is more 
than some men whom I know could do.” 

“You don’t tell me so!” exclaimed Mr. Ashley, much impressed. 
* Well, there’s the Mammoth, she might have him.” 

“The Mammoth wouldn’t do at all,” said Barrington, decisively. 
“T don’t mean to say that Mademoiselle de Mersac couldn’t ride him, 
but he pulls like a steam-engine, and he has the paces of a dray-horse 
—begging your pardon, Mr. Ashley. No; what I was thinking of was 
that little chestnut mare of mine. She is fretful and fidgety with a 
man on her back, but a lady, with a light hand, could do anything with 
her.” 

Mr. Ashley looked grave. “We mustn’t break Jane’s neck,” he 
said, ‘ That mare of yours wants riding, Barrington.” 

“ Exactly so,” replied Barrington, “and Mademoiselle de Mersac 
can ride. Otherwise, you may be sure, that I should never have pro- 
posed such a mount to her. I wish you would do me the horour to try 
the mare,” he continued, turning to Jeanne. 

“Well, if you think it’s all right, Barrington, I don’t know why she 
shouldn’t. It'll be something for you to tell your French friends, 
Jane, that you have ridden to hounds in England,” said Mr. Ashley, who 
really felt that the distinction thus earned would be no slight cne. 

“JT should like a ride very mach, but I would rather rot hunt,” 
answered Jeanne, being in some uncertainty as to how far ladies were 
permitted to dispe ise with a chaperon in England. 
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“You'll be as safe on the mare as you are on this sofa,” said 
Barrington, misinterpreting her reluctance. 

“ T'll take care of you,” added Mr. Ashley, reassuringly. 

And then Leigh, who had basely deserted his post to listen to the 
discussion, chimed in with, “ Do come, mademoiselle.”, 

All this was rather hard upon Helen, who did not hunt, and who 
had hitherto been accustomed to receive the ready homage of all male 
visitors to Holmhurst. Possibly Jeanne may have noticed the gathering 
clouds upon her cousin’s brow; at all events she rose from her sofa, 
and saying, “Thank you, but I do not wish it,” crossed the room, and 
seated herself beside Miss Barrington. 

Miss Barrington’s sharp black eyes rested upon her neighbour with a 
look of admiration not unmingled with respect. This wrinkled old woman, 
who had been beautiful once, and might have married well over and over 
again had she been so minded, liked nothing better than to see men, as 
she said, “kept in their proper place.” The girls of the present day, she 
often complained, had neither the power nor the will to do this, seeking 
husbands instead of allowing themselves to be sought, and thereby 
utterly failing in their duty to their sex. So, when Jeanne, in her cool, 
imperial manner, said, “I do not wish it,” Miss Barrington’s heart 
warmed to her. 

There are so many ways of saying “I do not wish it.” The words, 
which, coming from most people, would have sounded ungracious, and 
from many simply ridiculous, did not appear either the one or the other 
as they fell from Jeanne’s lips, which were curved into a faint, grave 
smile as she spoke. She had not the slightest intention of putting any- 
one in his proper place, but was merely expressing her determination in 
her customary unambiguous way; and so she was understood by the 
three men, who made no attempt to pursue the subject further. Upon 
Miss Barrington’s mind, however, the little scene produced a more last- 
ing impression. From that hour Jeanne became to her an interesting 
study, and she resolved to see more of this strange girl, who seemed to 
find as much attraction in the vicinity of an old lady as in that of two 
wealthy and handsome young men. 

“ Good-night. I think, when we know each other better, we shall be 
very good friends,” she said to Jeanne, rather to the latter’s wonder- 
ment, after Barrington and Leigh had taken their departure, and the 
usual ceremony of family prayers had been gone through, and Mr. Ashley 
was yawning loudly. 

It was thus that Jeanne gained a friend who was destined to exercise 
some little influence upon the future course of her life. Miss Barrington 
plumed herself upon being a woman of the world. In her youth she had 
been a beauty; afterwards, when her good looks had faded away, she 
had become an heiress; and she had seen a great deal of men and 
women, and had long since, so she said, discovered what the human 
race was worth. She did not expect much of her fellow-creatures, she 
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would often aver—certainly nothing resembling chivalry or heroism— 
no, nor even common honesty. In reality, however, she was far from 
holding the opinions she laid claim to, but was a shrewd, kind-hearted, 
impulsive old soul, who was often swindled and often deceived, who was 
full of strong likings and antipathies, who was prone to form sudden 
prejudices and fancies, and tenacious of them when formed. She had 
taken a fancy now to this beautiful, stately French girl, and thenceforth 
she seized every opportunity of drawing her out, and endeavouring to 
discover her tastes and habits. 

Jeanne, for her part, was always willing to spend half an hour or so 
in listening to the chat of the old lady, whom she liked because she was 
so quaint, so original and plain-spoken, so very unlike the Ashleys. Or 
was it, perhaps, in some degree because her name was Barrington, and 
because she was the aunt of her nephew ? 
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Hite iv Brittany. 


— tO 


T am not a traveller or a tourist, but a resident, and I don’t sit down to 
write an article, a journal, or a book ; I only feel that I must give expres- 
sion to my feelings, and therefore I talk on paper. 

This life is still new to me; it possesses all the attractions of sur- 
prise. The day will come when I shall find it difficult to describe 
common things around me, because they will appear so common that 
they will seem to be unworthy of notice. Yet, after all, these common 
things make up life; and it is precisely these common things which 
English people want to know, so I write them down while I can appre- 
ciate and realise them. 

I cannot see the sea as I write, because my window looks into the 
garden, and at the end of the garden there is an artificial bank with a 
raised walk on the top of it, constructed partly to keep back the waves 
at high tides, and partly for the sake of the walk, which (placed on the 
top) gives a good view of the sea. But I am so near to the sea that, 
whenever I like I open the garden-door, and emerge ready for a plunge 
into it ; only I look out for tides, because at low water there is a quarter 
of a mile of mud between me and the briny deep. When the tide comes 
in, it not only covers the mud but runs up over the beautiful sand which 
lies outside my garden-gate, where like a merman I can roll and bask and 
comb my hair (by-the-bye, I doubt whether there ever were any mer- 
mans, and whether they ever had long hair, but let that pass). Mine is 
an inner bay ; outside roll the waves of the Bay of Biscay. My sea “ @ 
mot,” horders on a “ pare aus huitres,” or (as it is written on the boards 
which mark its boundaries), “ pare a huitres,” belonging to the French 
Government, which is kept up as a feeder for all the rivers, estuaries, 
and other possible spots where oysters can be sown by a paternal 
government. 

I went to inspect this “ parce ” a day or two ago, and now consider 
myself quite learned in the matter of oysters, so I will put down what I 
learned. Of course I saw it at low water, for the whole affair is down 
in the deep at high water. 

First there are a series of walls about two feet high and eighteen 
inches broad, which appear to be constructed to keep the peace among 
the oysters, or in other words to prevent currents and storms disturbing 
their tranquil lives. Inside these walls are a series of little houses, con- 
structed rapidly, by putting together—much as soldiers stack their mus- 
kets—half-a-dozen rather narrow tiles thickly covered with lime. 

These tiles receive the milk or spat of the older oysters, which, 
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adhering to them, remains and grows into the oysters which somie day 
are to be carried away as seed, or as future mothers in a future bed. I 
saw oysters at all stages of their growth ; tiny little specks of this year, 
babies a year old, young people of two years, and others ready for eating 
or deporting, of three, four, and five years’ growth. As a rule, they are 
not eaten until they are three years old, but dredgers would not reject 
those of two years, although at that age they would be small. Oysters 
are quiet people, and only ask to be left alone. They never move from 
the spot upon which they are deposited, yet like all other quiet people they 
have very unquiet enemies, which not only disturb their lives, but even 
destroy them. One of these enemies is sought for with great eagerness 
by the guardian of the “ parc,” as it is most deadly, and devastates his 
beds. It is a small whelk (called luskina Bigourneau) in a spiral shell, 
which fastens on and bores a hole through the shell until it reaches the 
oyster, upon which it feeds until there is no more oyster left. I saw 
many of the shells of the unfortunates which had been thus penetrated and 
devoured, and I saw several of the little whelks which had killed them. 
They did not appear to possess any weapons, or to be anything but little 
innocents ; such is the deceptive character of the outside appearance both 
of men and fishes. 

Some fifty or eighty women work daily at low tide amongst these 
oysters, yet the bed is not well cultivated. It yields a profit, if you cal- 
culate the market value of the oysters exported, but it would yield a far 
larger profit if properly worked, as doubtless it would be worked by a 
private individual ; by which it appears that governmental control is not 
alway; the most profitable. 

Now come inside my garden. First look at my pleasure-garden. It 
is elaborately laid out with lawns and fountains and beds, but like all 
other ideal plans, it has yielded to the necessities of actual French life. 
The lawns have been utilised for the growth of hay for the horses and 
cows. The fountain was once supplied by a cistern on the roof of the 
kitchen, but it leaked and made the house damp, so it was removed, and 
the pipes, taps, and empty fountain give an expression to an idea rather 
than a reality. All round the fountain are beds with pear-trees as senti- 
nels, looking continually into the empty reservoir. Pear and apple-trees 
stand also marshalled round all the walks, and flowers grow in happy 
disorder, sometimes in the beds, sometimes in the paths; while the 
strawberries have crept up into the lawns and sprinkle the hay for the 
horses and cows. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to understand the plan of this my flower- 
garden, but it is like a courtyard of an ancient castle enclosed within an 
earthern rampart upon which there is a broad walk. 

My kitchen-garden is very large indeed, and contains such a wealth 
of strawberries and asparagus as I have never before beheld. Day after 
day we send twenty-five or thirty pounds’ weight to market, and yet we 
eat them ourselves all day long, and give them in great quantities to our 
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neighbours. I could linger long over these gardens, but, as I want to keep 
you in good humour, so that you may love this Brittany of ours with its 
picturesque scenery and still more picturesque inhabitants, I pass on. 

A few days ago, under press of circumstances, and because I could 
not secure our regular marketer, I sent my garcon Thoma to the city 
ten miles away with a large basket of strawberries for sale. He left 
here about four o’clock in the morning, arrived at the town before the 
market-hour, sold his strawberries, and ought to have been back here 
about 10 a.m. Instead of which, Thoma, who is a sailor and jack-of- 
all-trades, who wears a sort of sailor’s guernsey and talks a patois between 
French and Breton, got into temptation and fell. 

Drink did it all. Drink lays low the greater part of our poor Bre- 
tons. One sees more people helplessly drunk or maudlin drunk here far 
away from towns in these rural abodes, than even in England ; only 
they are for the most part quiet : they neither swear nor fight. 

Poor Thoma kicked quite over the traces. Perhaps he had felt too 
much of the Englishman’s yoke; perhaps he had done enough work fora 
month or more. At any rate, he drank, then engaged himself to marry 
a dirty little ugly woman who did his washing (that is, when he did not 
do it himself), and finally he bolted with all my strawberry money, and I 
have not seen him since. I am grieved, not on account of the money, 
for I owed him as much in wages, but because, now my poor Thoma is 
gone, I have no sailor for my boat, no one so utterly droll, or so beauti- 
fully picturesque to look at and laugh. For Thoma was the most 
slippery sailor, the most idle fellow in the world. Hc never did half-a- 
day’s work while I had him. He waited till my back was turned and 
then left spade, vessel, rope, or barrow without attempting even to put 
tools away. Only in one way was he ever working happily, and that 
was the way he knew was wrong. Under such circumstances he would 
display an energy worthy of a better cause. Once he went with me to 
buy a little pleasure yacht, but before meeting the owner he agreed with 
me that he would only give his opinion in sly winks. We went on 
koard with the owner, who pointed out the various good points of his 
vessel, constantly appealing to Thoma for confirmation and always being 
backed up by my garcon, but when the owner for an instant turned his 
back, Thoma screwed up his face into all sorts of contortions and 
managed to convey to me his disapproval of the purchase. 

Our other servant is also an experiment, and a failure. The servant 
difficulty not only exists here as elsewhere, but it is aggravated by the 
independence of the people and their exceedingly dirty habits. Very 
few country girls care to go out to service, in fact, scarcely any at all. 
Here in the country we are driven into the towns for servants. The 
women work on the land as hard or harder than the men; moreover, 
they prefer their independent life to service; they like better to dig, or 
hoe, or weed, or get together the seaweed for manure, in dirty clothes and 
sabots, than to submit to the neatness and respectability of domestic life, 
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They are also in demand for wives. The peasants marry when mere boys, 
without any apparent means of living, trusting to Providence, and at worst 
content with black rye bread and a lick of greasy soup. Our Jacquette is a 
“jeune fille,” which is the French euphemistic expression for an old maid, 
She will never see fifty-five again, if she be not quite sixty ; yet, when I 
asked if she were “ veuve,” I was told she is a “jeune fille.” She is 
honest as daylight, which is more than I can say for most Bretons, who 
are pilferers, not robbers, at least in these parts. She is economical to a 
fault ; wastes nothing, almost eats nothing; keeps the men on soup 
made of greasy water and bits of bread, and puts even water used in 
cooking into the universal soup. Yesterday she sent in the peas with a 
lot of green-looking water, which one of our party, disliking, took into 
the kitchen to pour away ; Jacquette requested as a favour that it might 
be put into her own particular plate of soup, and it was. But Jacquette 
never washes, or, if she does wash, she does not conquer her dirt. She is 
dirty in person and dirty in cooking our food. She is a bad cook, and 
smokes everything she cooks. She potters about all day, yet does not 
even keep the rooms clean. Upon the ladies falls almost all the house- 
hold work. Why then do we keep Jacquette? First and foremost because 
we cannot get a better; next, because we like her very much for her good 
qualities ; and lastly, because when once we told her to go in a week, 
the dear old thing was so meek, so patient, so enduring that we almost 
wept for her, and kept her on. Just now I hear her shrill voice talking 
to little Marie, the farmer’s daughter, in the kitchen. Marie goes just 
where she likes, and does just what she likes. She is an only child, not 
three years old. Her little brother Jean died just as we were moving in. 
Marie is very pretty, but also very dirty. She wanders about in sun- 
shine and storm, early and late, with her father, mother, or grand- 
mother. She pulls up plants, treads down seeds, walks knee-deep in 
manure ; and, no matter how clean she may start, she makes herself into 
a little pig in half an hour. The ladies make a great pet of Marie, for 
we have no little ones here. Marie knows her power, talks French, 
plays at bo-peep with us, has rather an awe of monsieur and his great 
pipe; but still, even with him, pops round the corner and cries 
“coocoo.” Yesterday, madame was playing with her some time, then 
turned her out into the garden, shut the door, and went upstairs, think- 
ing all below snug and safe. In an hour or less she went down to her 
salon again, and found Marie seated amidst all her knicknacks and 
books, which she had removed from the tables on to the floor, and made 
into a heap of unutterable confusion. Ere a word could be spoken, 
Marie burst into a scream. She knew that she was naughty, and no 
reproach could be levelled at her because of her noise. However, she 
was put out in disgrace, well scolded by Jacquette, and presently came 
in very prettily to say, “Pardonnez-moi, madame ; pardonnez-moi.” 
(Jacquette has just passed my window, in an old close-fitting nightcap, 
-with a patched petticoat and dirty face.) 
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Marie can look just like a pretty Dutch doll, when she is washed 
and dressed. She wears long clothes, just like her mother, only longer, 
with a tight-fitting square skull-cap embroidered with gold. Under such 
circumstances the little lady is proud enough, I can tell you. She has a 
droll way too of referring to her dead brother, who was younger than 
herself. If she does not like her food, she requests that it may be given 
to Jean. Yesterday she declared that Jean had moved the articles in 
madame’s room. Poor little Jean (if he had lived) would, I fear, have 
experienced what most younger brothers experience from their elder 
sisters—a great deal of bullying. 

I hear Jean’s step; he is going in to dinner; it is twelve o'clock. 
Poor Jean! he isa dying man. He is in a consumption, and will not 
live another year. He is one of the best specimens of a Breton farmer ; 
yet hardly a fair specimen, as he speaks French, has been in the army, 
served in Algeria, got taken prisoner by the Germans, and is most intel- 
ligent. He attributes his sickness to ill-treatment in the army, and to 
German prisons. Really they do treat their soldiers in France in a most 
brutal way. If such things occurred in England, all the press would 
ring with them; Parliament would be set aflame, dinner-tables discuss 
them. This poor fellow (in a galloping decline) is in the territorial 
reserve, which made it incumbent on him to go to our town, and pass 
fifteen days in barracks. He is so ill that he got a medical certificate, 
upon which he relied to get excused, and he was excused, but not until 
he had spent two days in barracks, almost without food, and sleeping on 
the floor. He went in on Thursday noon, and never got any food till 
Friday night; and he says this was so with all the others, and is gene- 
rally so in the French army. Jean is about thirty years of age, has a 
nice wife, and little Marie is his daughter. He has land of his own, but 
lets it, preferring to farm, at a rental of 10. a year, the eight acres which 
belong to this chateau. All that I have said.of Jean will show that I 
am not anxious to run down the Breton farmer ; so now, if I say a little 
more, you must take it as arising from a great desire to tell you the 
whole truth about our life in Brittany. Jean is, in two respects, a 
typical man ; a fair representative of his class. He is greedy of money, 
and he does not mind little acts of dishonesty in order to gain the money 
he covets. By the nature of his tenancy, he holds half the stables, half 
the coach-houses, half the various out-buildings. He will now and then 
make a mistake about the hay, and give some of mine to his own horse ; 
he will, if he can, help himself to a little out of my gardens. When he 
goes to market for me, he takes something of his own at the same time, 
so as to'mix up matters, and make calculation or detection of petty 
thefts difficult. This I know, because I have several times been to 
market myself, and always brought home more money than Jean is 
pleased to give me. 

Yvonne, Jean’s wife, is a well-built woman, large, muscular, of 
the Breton type, and fairly good-looking. She is pleasant of speech 
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and can talk French well. She seems to me the nicest person of the 
family, but time may modify this opinion, and if it does I will let 
you know. Yvonne works in the fields with her husband, but has 
special care of the cows, which she takes out in the morning and brings 
in at night. For these cows she gathers grass, tares, weeds, and varieties 
of all sorts. She milks, churns, carries the butter to market, and does 
that part of the farming which is the realisation of all the rest. I say 
realisation of all the rest, but I mean that it is the end of the machine, 
out of which comes the fully made coin or cash. Off eight acres of land 
there can be little of produce to sell ; all is consumed by four cows and 
one horse. Therefore what these four cows produce is the net result of 
the farm, and it is sufficient to enable Jean, Yvonne, Marie, and a dis- 
agreeable mother-in-law to live well, to pay their rent of 10J. a year, 
and to save annually another 10/. Living well with a Breton farmer 
means black-rye bread, galettes of buckwheat flour, “ crépes” of buck- 
wheat flour, vegetables, soup with lumps of bread and a skim of grease, 
and a piece of meat when they kill a pig or go out to a wedding. It 
seems to agree with them well, as they look healthy and work well, at 
least when working for themselves. 

You know now our household. Come with me next, and let me 
introduce you to our neighbours. Strictly speaking, neighbours we 
have none, unless the guardian of the oyster-beds and Jean, and a widow 
who lives in a hovel at the end of the gardens, are counted as such. 
But by neighbours one generally means those gentry who live round 
about ; of these I desire to speak now. Monsieur le B is young, 
and a bachelor. He lives ina pretty little house near the village. We 
pass his house whenever we drive into the town, and whenever we pass 
it we admire it, because it looks so snug amidst its roses and dahlias (yes, 
dahlias bloom here in June). Once or twice we met a young man near 
the gate, who took off his hat, and never replaced it until we had passed. 
Of course we reciprocated his politeness, although we did not know who 
he was, until one day he walked up to me and introduced himself as 
Monsieur le B , and stated that he had come to me to tell me that 
the neighbours were rather astonished that I did not zall upon them, 
and had expressed a wish to know us. I thanked him heartily, but told 
him that it was not the custom in England to call upon people until 
they had first called upon you; to which he replied that the custom of 
France was for new comers to call first, which custom he felt it his duty 
to make known to me as a stranger. He offered also to go with us and 
introduce us to the houses of those upon whom we ought to call. His 
offer was accepted, and next day we travelled in company to our next 
neighbour, who is also the leading member of our society, the Comte 
de K——, who is married to an American lady. I desire to represent 
to you these Breton gentlemen exactly as they are, not as romance on 
the one hand, or ridicule on the other, might paint them. Some people 
travel the world with an English “ bee in their bonnet,” nothing pleases 
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them ifit differs from the English idea, aud yet when in England they are 
dissatisfied with the English. Iam a cosmopolitan, and have lived in divers 
lands, so I admire what is good and dislike what is bad, without any re- 
ference to English customs. Behold, then, Monsieur le Comte de K——. 
He is in manner a perfect gentleman ; in dress careless—not slovenly, but 
content with a country cut and comfortable clothes. He speaks a few 
words of English, which he has picked up from his wife, but he says 
that he cannot understand my accent, being accustomed to the American. 
He is a busy man; not that he holds any office, but he farms his own 
land, besides doing a smart business in sardine fishery, and in a sort of 
carrying trade with vessels of small tonnage. His house is on the sea- 
shore, so that he can overlook his marine business as well as his farm. 
It is, when viewed from a distance, picturesque; but when viewed 
close it is something, as regards repair, like a Turkish building, and that 
means tumbling down, because the Turks build but never repair. 
Pleasant, courteous, friendly, is Le Comte. His house is rough in the 
exterior, and does not possess the ordinary comforts of an English 
third-rate house within ; but the salon is spacious and well-furnished. 
Madame was once a Presbyterian, but has jumped from that denomina- 
tion into extreme Ultramontanism, in which now she revels both in 
tongue and person. I fancy she overleaps them all who were “to the 
manner born,” and that she rather bores them, as she most certainly 
bores me with her fervid vertism. The Comte was one of the officers 
of the Pope’s foreign legion, and was taken prisoner at the siege of Rome, 
and all our Breton nobles here were in the Pope’s army either in Rome 
or France, so that their loyalty to Ultramontanism may not be ques- 
tioned, yet madame goes beyond them all. She has, however, fallen 
into congenial company in her married life—if, indeed, she was con- 
verted after marriage, of which fact I am not certain. She is a pleasant 
lady, with a little family of a rather mongrel character, but, so far as I 
know, very nice and good. Pray don’t think I mean anything dis- 
paraging by mongrel, but it is the only word which expresses well a 
cross-breed. The Count is very fond of sea-fishing, but rarely indulges 
his taste, because he says he has so much to do. By this you will per- 
ceive that he is hardly a fair type of the Breton gentleman, having, as it 
were, taken to commerce, whereas the others content themselves with 
the smaller economies, or rather smaller trade of growing things for the 
market, and turning a penny on their land; for here our gardens are 
really “ market gardens,” out of which we take as much as we want, and 
send the rest to market. We are not ashamed to sell the produce of 
our gardens, not even the best and highest of us, for we are none of us 
rich enough here to do the grand seigneur. I must pause in my account 
of the Breton squires to describe the successor of poor droll Thoma. He 
is quite as funny as Thoma, and perhaps better—you can’t think how I 
laugh inwardly and outwardly too, sometimes, at this funny little Breton 
mariner. He isan ancient mariner. His age is perhaps fifty-five ; his 
; . 32—5 
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hair long, and streaming in the wind; his stature about five feet four 
inches ; his face thin; his feet either in sabots or bare; his nose always 
moist ; his hearing hard; nis understanding deficient; his pipe a weeny 
little thing two inches long; his dress Breton. Yesterday was a very 
windy day, but I would go out in the yacht. Patient Daniel did not 
approve of attempting to get out of a land and rock enclosed bay with a 
fierce head wind, but patient Daniel went at the bidding of the fierce 
Englishman. Patient Daniel suggested two reefs in the mainsail, which 
were duly tied up, and then he hoisted the sails in a mournful sort of 
way, as if we were a doomed crew. Up went the anchor with only the 
jib on her, and round she flew like a top, heading for the shore. We 
could not bring her about, so up went the mainsail, and then she flew 
like a gu!l at the rocks. More than once it looked as if she must strike, 
but patient Daniel and the fierce Anglais, and a brave lady who was on 
board, pulled at the ropes, tacked, put out the sweeps, and after two 
hours of skin-tearing work got out into the open sea. There the wind 
blew half a gale, and fishing was out of the question; but there 
Daniel lit up his little pipe, tucked up his little legs, and exposed his 
little bare feet as he hugged the tiller and luffed at every fierce 
gust. Mild were Daniel’s oaths as the vessel drifted in stays. Sacré / 
and a few muttered words were but a mild “French-soup” edition 
of the language of the British tar. Now you see Daniel as he was 
yesterday. As he is to-day you may see him if you will. He has to 
dig a bit of ground for cabbages, but he won't do it. He finds a 
hundred other things to do, so as not to dothat. I have my eye on him, 
but it is no good. Just now I went down the garden to have a look, 
but my bird had flown. It was low water, and yesterday we lost the 
anchor of the little canot, or small rowing boat which we use to get 
aboard and ashore. So Daniel was out in the sea with bare legs feeling 
about for it. I was determined to bring him back, so tucked up breeks 
and went in with him. We found it, of course, with my help, very 
quickly, and now, while I am writing, Daniel should be at that piece of 
digging. I will just go out and see, and bring you word when I come 
back. Not a bit of it. There is not a single spadeful turned, and 
Daniel is not even in sight. These Bretons are Jrish, I am sure—so 
droll—so lazy. 

Our next visit was paid to the Comte de T: , a nobleman of 
very ancient descent, young, pleasant, with a pretty Norman wife, 
a sportsman, an ex-pontifical dragoon. His house is new or newish, 
but the grounds, although extensive, are nothing worth, from an 
English point of view. The salon looks out upon fine level lawns, 
which, according to our Breton ideas, look better knee-deep in grass, 
bring more in, and cost less in labour than our English close-cut 
sward. As for sporting, there is none in summer; so Le Comte de 
T- must find it difficult to fill up his time; but I have learned in 
America that there is a very clever way of doing nothing very slowly, 
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so as¥ never to feel tired of doing it, and such is the fashion also here. 
Certainly the Comte was judge, manager, and everything of a local 
race or race-meeting not long since, but race-meetings are rare here. 
After the races the Maire and other local celebrities of the second rank 
got up a grand wrestling match, for which this part of France is famous. 
It was held at a large village some four miles away from us. I went 
of course. On my arrival at the field of battle the fun had commenced. 
Within an immense circle, in the middle of which were the judges, were 
two young athletes struggling and tugging one another's vests, as if the 
grand idea was to denude the adversary. I suppose they struggled for 
more than half an hour; but, as one of the wrestlers was very agile and 
stuck his head right into the other man’s stomach, thus keeping him far 
away, there was no fair throw, and they had to be parted without any 
result. Many times they went down, but nothing counts here except a 
fair throw upon the flat of the back, so that both shoulder-blades touch 
the ground. This was not wrestling such as the people delight in, but 
soon they had their pleasure. A strong tall man jumped into the ring, 
took the prize out of the judge’s hand, and, hat in hand, walked round, 
defying all present. Another jumped into the ring, threw down his hat 
as gage of battle, and to it they went with a will, in fact wrestling as 
it ought to be. Within two minutes there was a close, a springing out 
of muscles, a toss in the air, and the losing man was lying flat on his 
back. 

A sort of double visit was next paid to an old nobleman and his sons, 
one residing with him and one at a solitary farm cut out of the native 
woods. This man is more than “peculiar.” He is the product of the soil 
of France and of the French laws. Monsieur de P——, representative of 
one of the old French noblesse, did live in the family chateau, which is 
no great things, surrounded by his family. His father was brother to 
one of the bishops of Quimper, and all the family are what they call 
here “blanc,” which means devoted to the priests and the Roman 
church. There are of course many whose devotion to Rome is purely 
political or controversial, but such is not the case with Monsieur de 
ys , nor do I think it is so with his sons. 

Monsieur de P. is a perfect specimen of a perfect French gentle- 
man. His manners are not constrained, but they are perfect. His 
intellect has been cultivated, and his religion is both simple and fervent. 
When his family grew up, he parted his property amongst them, so as 
to give the family seat to the eldest son, without subjecting them or him- 
self to the French laws of subdivision. He must have been rich, for 
all the family have land. After this act he built a little Canadian 
shanty upon land which he had given to his youngest son, and now he 
lives a sort of semi-monastic life with that son. For amusement and 
profit he has flooded, by means of the tide, his low-lying meadows for 
the cultivation of fish for the Paris market. These meadows he stocked 
from the sea, so that now they are held without any need of the intro- 
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duction of fresh fish, and he says the thing pays fairly well. The tide 
flows in and out, being regulated by flood-gates. When I called, the 
old man was at home. He received me as a nobleman, and would not 
be seated until I had taken the chair of honour, beneath a niche in 
which was a statue of the Blessed Virgin. The room was small, 
warmed by a stove, panelled with unpainted wood, and the furniture 
consisted of a rough table and a few chairs. The conversation was easy, 
as Monsieur de P. seemed perfectly acquainted with England as well 
as other lands, and my hour passed away agreeably enough. When we 
parted he escorted me to the outer gate bareheaded. I need only add 
that the sons agree perfectly well in the religious opinions of the father, 
and that Catholicism assumes in their case its very loveliest type, 
They yield a willing obedience to all the behests of the Church, yet 
suffer under no oppression from the clergy ; and all this arises because 
they are content to live in the half-light of intellect, the unquestioning 
obedience, the willing submission which is possible in an individual or 
in a family, but which produces either slavery or revolution when im- 
posed upon a nation composed of lively thinkers and logical minds. 

Let me now descend in the social scale and describe the Maire of the 
Commune, or rather his establishment, for I have not yet seen the man 
himself. To himI paid a visit, without consulting my adviser, who, after 
taking me to the élite of society, did not recommend any further visits, 
To me, however, it appeared the right thing to take notice of an official 
who represents the votes of the people amongst whom I desire to reside 





in peace. 
I went on a Sunday afternoon to the wing of an ancient chateau, 


which having survived the revolution had been converted into a farm 
house (maison bourgeoise). The outside appearance of this wing is im- 
posing, it looks ancient and spacious ; but the inside is small and very 
inconvenient on account of the extreme narrowness of the building. It 
is, in fact, only one room deep, which, when one allows for the rooms 
necessarily devoted to farm purposes and farm servants, leaves but a few 
rooms at the disposal of the family. The salon into which we were 
shown is also the family bedroom ; the bed being placed in an alcove. 
Madame was at home, gracious, pleasant, and pleased with our attention. 
She caused some wine and biscuits to be placed before us, and afterwards 
conducted us through the gardens, which, like the house, have a faded 
look, being badly kept. Verily there lurks in France some spell which 
perpetuates divisions of rank despite the most revolutionary laws, despite 
all that can be said or sung of Liberté, fraternité, et égalité. This family, 
this house, these grounds, smell of the ancient noblesse, but they are 
used humbly as by one who knows that he is not one of them. He is 
rich, very rich, honoured, sufficiently powerful, but he never presumes to 
be more than an honest farmer. 

One relic of the good old times, still preserved in perfect repair in the 
gardens, tells how absolutely necessary were the great changes of 1792, 
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It is a “ colombier,” a pigeon-house of gigantic dimensions, as large in 
fact as a church tower, which would accommodate some thousands of 
pigeons, which were allowed to devour the crops of the poor tenants in 
order to garnish the table of the “ seigneur.” I fancy that the more 
closely you examine the traces of the past, the more you learn of French 
life present and past, the more you will feel inclined to condone even the 
atrocities of the Revolution, for surely the only possible way to deliver the 
peasants from their servility, their hunger, and their terrors, was to tear 
up and root out the selfish noblesse, which seems to have known no pity 
and to have fed upon the very vitals of the people. One may detest and 
abhor Danton Marat, Robespierre, and yet acknowledge that their work 
has given France a new and vigorous life which without their work it 
could never have known. I say this because the ideas still cherished by 
the existing noblesse are so ultramontane, so unsocial, so utterly opposed 
to all progress, that I feel certain they would go back upon the old paths 
if they had not been reduced to an impotence which makes them objects 
of pity rather than centres of reaction. 

Curiously enough, the man of all others to justify the Revolution 
was the Rector of the Parish, upon whom I called alone. He is, I 
believe—indeed he must be—the very incarnation of Roman theories, 
being the priest of a society so devoted to the Pope; but, like other frail 
mortals, he does not always see the full meaning of] his own expressions. 
He was telling me of the additions and repairs which had been effected 
in the fabric of the church since his coming to the place, and said that the 
parish used to be served from a monastery at a distance, which sucked 
up all the parochial revenues and allowed the church to fall into ruins ; 
“but now,” said he, “the parish is separated and there is a resident priest, 
which I believe is the very best thing for any parish. You see,” he 
added, “it had to be separated when there were no parochial funds left, 
for the Revolution took away all the endowments!” Thus he proved 
that the Revolution had established a resident ministry and repaired the 
ecclesiastical buildings. 

It was Sunday, also, when I called on the rector, between the ser- 
vices, when I knew I should find him at home. He was seated at 
dinner with his curate and two young women dressed as simple peasants, 
to whom he introduced me as his sisters. His hist8fy is that of most 
Breton priests. He is the son of a peasant, was brought up in a semi- 
nary, and on getting a parish of his own he brought his father, mother, 
and sisters to live in the clergy house. The father wasa drunkard of the 
very worst sort, who passed all his time at the village drinking shops, to 
the scandal of the priest and church, so he had to be put away into a 
distant village, where he died about a year ago. The mother and sisters 
still live with the rector. They wear the dress of ordinary peasants, 
with caps, collars, and all, without any concealment or pretence whatso- 
ever, You will say that it is as it should be, but there is another side 
to that question, if you will consider it well. Even Madame the Countess 
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de K——, the red-hot convert of whom I have already spoken, says 
there is one thing against the Roman Church, and that one thing is the 
priests are not gentlemen. Don’t sum up the question with a pshaw! 
that means that the rector cannot put his legs under the mahogany of 
the squire and be his companion. It may mean that with the noblesse, 
but it means something far more serious with the people. 

There is a deep-seated dislike to the priests even amongst these 
superstitious and apparently devout Bretons. What is it founded 
upon? I asked myself this question—I asked the people themselves, 
and when I got to the root of the matter, I found it arises from 
the deep-seated love of money peculiar to the French peasant. This 
passion for cash is ofended, hurt, and roused to opposition by the con- 
tinual demands of the priests for money. To realise how the matter 
works, take the case of our rector. He is paid by the government, I 
believe 1,100 francs, or 44/. a year. This 1,100 francs is subject to a 
deduction for various taxes, national and diocesan, of 300 francs, leaving 
the stipend of the rector at 36/.a year. I admit that he could live on 
this sum as an anchorite, as one of the peasants, but, however much the 
clergy may preach the loveliness of poverty, I never yet knew one who 
courted it for himself. I don’t say they ask more than is reasonable, 
but I do say they ask to live as educated men live, as men live who have 
acquired by education habits and ideas which separate them from peasant 
life and from the grossness of the manners and diet of the poor. The 
rector here does as other rectors, curés, and clergy do, he asks for more. 
At certain seasons he goes round for his tithes, which are voluntary, and 
from an unwilling peasantry he collects a decent income. He told me 
himself that people hated giving and hence hated the priests. I could 
have told him how bitterly his own people had spoken to me about 
priests in general and himself in particular, although they said he was a 
decent man, and had no other fault to find with him but his love of 
money—a love of money which I found so moderate that I believe his 
whole income with all these additions does not touch 100/. a year. In 
very fact, he is a nice man, with a pleasant manner, and he works as 
hard as a peasant at his services, fearing even to go out to sea with me 
in my boat, lest people should say he was absent from his parish and his 
duties. 

There is also a deep-rooted suspicion of the priests seated in the minds 
of the people. My friend and neighbour, an old tar with a pension, a 
little government office and a cute French head, amused me exceedingly 
the other day by his own version of parochial money matters. Of course 
I am repeating the word of an uneducated man, a boatswain, or perhaps 
quartermaster—yet his glib tongue did but give expression to the ideas 
which almost all the peasants entertain, although they cannot easily 
express them. 

He said :—“ Pierre Denez is a born fool, so they chose him for 
churchwarden. Pierre was very devoted to his duties, but took special 
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charge of the offertories, because the rector told him that all the money 
must be carefully taken care of till Easter, when it must be divided into 
four parts—one part for the Pope, one for the bishop, one for the poor, and 
one for the priest. Pierre got together a goodly sum, and when the day 
came for the division he gave himself up to his work with great diligence. 
Into four parts all the moneys were divided, and then Pierre asked what 
was to be done with them? ‘To which the rector replied, ‘I will take 
care of them all.’ Then said Pierre, ‘ He took all the four parts and put 
them into his own pocket, and what was the good of all my cea 
when the rector pocketed the whole lot at the end of the journey.’ 
Pierre resigned his office. Thus itis,” said my marin, “with these priests; 
even a fool like Pierre can see through them.” Now you, reader, and I, 
know or feel assured that the rector very faithfully fulfilled his trustand 
forwarded the respective amounts to head-quarters, but the suspicions of 
the people were aroused and cannot be set at rest. Whence do they all 
arise? Why this objection to a decent payment of the priests? Not 
only on account of the love of money of the peasants, but also because 
the priest himself is a peasant, and they cannot understand why he should 
want a better income than they have themselves, or why his mother and 
sisters should sit at wine and dessert while they themselves eat black 
bread. Religion does not give them a reason, and of the effects of educa- 
tion they are ignorant. 

If my readers will le patient enough to follow me in my description 
of “ Life in Brittany,” I do not expect that any of them will choose 
Brittany as their permanent home, notwithstanding its many advantages. 
One great fact stares one in the face. It always rains here. Never a month, 
scarcely a day goes by without rain; and such rain! Soaking, alls 
wetting rain. Side roads are water Janes three parts of the year, and it 
is only owing to the magnificent condition and great expenditure upon 
the departmental roads that one can get about at all. If we were de- 
pendent upon the roids made by the Communes, we should be shut in 
nine months at least out of twelve. 

Another great drawback to English people would be found in the 
joint occupation of houses, stables, barns, and out-buildings, which is the 
rule of this country. Gentlemen living in chateaux get weary of farm- 
ing, and let out their land, with the right to use a certain portion of the 
stables and all other buildings, to a peasant farmer. This arrangement 
seems to work well enough with Breton gentlemen, who know the ways 
and habits of the people, but it is simply unendurable to an Englishman, 
Your whole premises are slovenly. You have nothing to yourself. You 
lose your stores of hay, oats, &c., for the Breton peasant is a peculator. 
You lose your privacy; there is a continual intermeddling with your 
affairs and servants. This state of things is aggravated when the 
chateau has been deserted, and the master has been long in Paris or else- 
where. 

It is really wonderful how many beautiful houses have been deserted 
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by their owners in this beautiful Brittan~. Have they been washed out 
by the rain? or sucked out by the love of Frenchmen for large towns and 
social life? Be that as itmay, here you may see houses full of furniture 
which remind one of that celebrated tale about a wedding breakfast 
shut up for fifty years because some accident befell the bridegroom on the 
day of the wedding. I went to see the Chateau{de Penaurun the other 
day. Itisasplendid building, containing some thirty rooms, situated 
in a park, with ancient out-buildings, and gardens, and orchards. It is 
now to let for a mere trifle ; and this is its history. Twenty years ago 
the son of an old soldier of France inherited the property, with new 
ideas. He pulled down the old mansion (which is said to have been 
better than his modern house) and built, at immense cost, the present 
chateau. For five years he lived there, then suddenly shut it up and 
left the country. Sbut up it has remained for fifteen long years, except 
that, until six years ago, his brother-in-law and sister used to pay a visit 
of some weeks in the summer time. Six years ago the said brother-in- 
law came as usual, and left after the fashion of the owner of the castle. 
He hung his coat, his change of raiment, his boots, in short, all his 
clothes upon pegs in his bedroom ready for him when he came in to 
dress, but he never did come in to dress; and there they hang still, and 
there I saw them, all eaten by moth, as if they had been placed there 
only half an hour before. The whole house is in the same state; 
settees, chairs, pictures, all gradually subsiding into dust ; beds, blankets, 
sheets, all in place and all eaten up by moth, so that all is spoilt and 
useless. The outbuildings are let away to a farmer as usual, and who 
would like to face the reparations, refurnishing, and renewing of a castle 
like that ? 
~ The great attraction of Brittany is “the peasantry,” and no wonder, 
for they are quite swt generis, quite different from all other populations. 
They combine the sombre, taciturn nature of the Spaniard with the 
droll, wild life of the Irish. It is difficult to understand how the same 
people can be silent and noisy—reserved and running over with jollity. 
Yet so it is. There must be a strain of tiger in a population which 
could amuse itself as lately as 1847 in cutting the life out of friends 
with a whip made after this fashion :—Lash, eighteen feet long, swelling 
at a little distance from the handle to the thickness of a man’s arm, 
from whence it tapered to a twisted and strongly knotted end, made 
more like a knife by the help of a mixture of glue. This plaything was 
fixed upon a strong, stiff stick, and often not only cut a man into steaks, 
but sometimes cut out the life of him at a single stroke. Yet a local 
historian gives an account of a féte which he attended in 1847, at which 
the chief attraction was a contest between twelve men, six on a side, 
with these deadly weapons. The smack of these whips made, he says, 
much more noise than a gun shot ; they could be heard at the distance of 
two and a half miles, and when several smack their whips in concert the 
noise is so terrible that one musi either run away or stop up one’s ears. 
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These twelve men were ranged opposite one another at a distance almost 
corresponding to the length of the lashes of their whips. They stood up, 
having for protection in the shape of dress only short felt breeches, and 
shirts made of stout sailcloth. Like all Breton peasants of the old 
style, their hair hung down their backs in long tresses, but was cut 
straight across the forehead after the fashion of Gainsborough’s “ Blue 
Boy.” They wore no hats or head-covering. The left arm was naked, 
but the right arm, which held the whip, was protected from the fist to 
the neck by an armlet or shield of thick leather. The sides were dis- 
tinguished by the colour of the tuft of their whips, the one being white, 
the other red. 

These men thus standing face to face were there to be wounded 
almost to death for the glory thereof, and also for the prize, which con- 
sisted of half-a-dozen striped pocket-handkerchiefs and a pound of tobacco. 
The signal given by an old peasant, the combatants put themselves into 
the attitude of defiance, the whip raised, while the lash was held in the 
left hand. “Strike,” said the same voice, and the twelve cables were let 
loose in an instant, but no smack was heard as they met, twisted, and 
struggled in mid-air. 

Those most renowned quickly disengaged their lashes and dealt the 
second and dreadful blow upon the persons of their antagonists, opening 
up long seams of livid or bleeding flesh; on the third stroke all the faces 
except two were seamed and flowing with blood. These two were the 
leaders—one tall, the other short; one heavy, the other light; one all 
flesh, the other, although only five feet high, all nerves and sinews, An 
outsider would have backed the giant, but the boys of Pipriac knew too 
well the prowess of the dwarf to risk their money against him. 

The combat now raged with fury ; men disdained to parry, they were 
only eager to strike. The sound was that of a volley of musketry. The 
lashes soften into tow, but harden again and glue themselves together 
with blood. The faces are no longer human ; the long hair hangs down 
in front, bathed in perspiration and blood. But not one blow has fallen 
on either champion. They have reserved themselves; they have guarded 
and parried, knowing that upon them the issue of the fight did depend. 
But now the tall man has hit home. A long, blue, spiral mark, which 
here and there squirts blood, twists round the left arm of the little 
Joseph, and makes him stagger with pain. He recovers himself; 
launches his whip at his foe, and but six inches intervened between its 
deadly point and the face of Joseph the great. Animated by his first 
success, Kaer stepped forward and bent his whole strength to the blow 
which he aimed at Josille. The little man never parried the blow, but 
pirouetted as it were; while, without any effort, he threw out his lash 
softly. The blow of Kaer missed ; but when Josille sharply drew back 
his lash, the whole face of Kaer was cut in half—a gigantic gap opened 
up the very bones. These two stood alone in the lists; the rest had 
made a truce, and were engaged in attending to their grievous wounds, 
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Kaer, blinded by the shock, put his armlet of leather before his face and 
paused. Josille, so far from profiting by the occasion and pressing his 
advantage, coolly took out his pocket-handkerchief and loudly blew his 
nose, to the great amusement of his backers, who thought it an excellent 
joke. The laughter made Kaer mad, threw him out of his sang-froid, 
and made him wild. He struck, stamped, and made wonderful points ; 
but Josille was calm; and at the end of ten minutes the giant, covered 
with wounds, his shirt cut into ribbons, his mouth foaming, his eyes 
blinded, fell heavily upon his knees. “ Don’t give in!” cried some 
voices still ; but the effort to rise was vain. Josille, apparently incapa- 
ble of pity, like a true Breton peasant, again blew his nose, and prepared 
to give the falling man his coup de grdce. 

A shiver ran through the crowd; but Josille was better than he 
seemed, for instead of cutting the poor flesh, he dextrously drew the 
whip out of the hands of the victim, and folded his arms upon his breast. 
Kaer shut his eyes, and Jaid his burning head upon the sand. The whites 
were proclaimed the victors. Each subaltern had a pocket-handkerchief 
worth sixpence, and Josille the pound of tobacco. I know not whether 
any of these scenes are enacted now, but this account is so recent that it 
throws light upon the Breton peasant as I find him. 

As to the dress of the agricultural people, it is picturesque—so pic- 
turesque, indeed, that when some foolish servant is penetrated with the 
Parisian mode, and adopts it, she looks like a crow among birds of 
plumage. Yet I am sorry to say that the dress is changing. Our old 
men wear sabots, gaiters, large, loose, baggy breeches fastened under the 
knee, with jacket and vest ; the hair is long like that of a woman, and a 
broad, flat felt hat completes the costume. Our young men have taken 
to trousers, but still retain the vest embroidered round the neck, and the 
loose, flowing jacket, mostly made of cloth of a dark blue colour, and em- 
broidered behind with a representation of the Holy Sacrament ; this back 
embroidery is dying out, as also the custom of wearing flowing locks. 
Our women wear short skirts, made of very thick material, plaited round 
the waist, more like a Scotch kilt than anything else ; over the skirt they 
wear an embroidered cloth jacket, or vest with sleeves, and over that 
another without sleeves, cut square and low in front to display their 
white, nicely starched chemisette; to the chemisette is attached an 
enormous collar which reaches beyond the shoulders, and is a marvel of 
the arts of starching and ironing. This, with the great coiffe of the 
county, differing in each commune, completes the costume. Of course, 
there are varieties of head-dress, some loose and flowing, others close- 
fitting, some in colours, some embroidered, and this gives to any assem- 
blage a very varied and pleasing appearance ; but the description of these 
matters is beyond the reach of my pen. 

The home of the Breton peasant is quite peculiar, and differs from 
anything I have seen elsewhere. An old stable, a cow-shed, any old 

.outhouse does as well as any other building for his purposes, and is always 
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used when it may be had ; but whether the house be built of stone or 
wood or mud, its exterior is almost always thé same. It has a central 
door and two little windows about eighteen inches square; within, the 
floor is of mud, literally mud; for as Brittany is a very wet place, the 
mud floors are almost always damp, and often contain miniature lakes or 
pools of water. 

I recollect one day, when out fishing, sili in at one of these 
shanties where they kept an auberge, and finding it difficult to place my feet 
on dry land. Being inclined for a chat I asked mine host how he, who, 
from the valuable furniture he possessed, I took to be a man decently 
well off, could bear to live in such a pigsty. He replied that he always 
wore sabots, which could not be wet through, and as to sleeping in such 
a place, what did it matter to him; when once safely shut up in his Lit 
clos (or wonderful Breton cupboard arranged as a bed) he did not care if 
the sea were to come in to the floor. The poorest shanties have their 
bedstead and armoire, mostly of fine grained wood, and beautifully carved. 
This particular awberge had its whole side filled wp with the family sleeping 
arrangements, all constructed in one single piece of furniture. A sort of tall, 
beautifully carved cupboard extended the whole length of the wall, which 
contained a bed at either end and an upright clock in the middle—a clock 
like the kitchen clock of our ancestors. During the daytime the bedding 
is invisible, as also, I suppose, during the night, for it is reached through 
two little sliding doors, having little dwarf pillars for the admission of 
air. The doors are only opened to admit or give egress to the tenants. 
Day and night they are kept shut, so that you may go into such a room 
(as I have done) at midnight without seeing man, woman, or child, until 
the little doors slide back, and a whole family of heads peep out from 
within what may be called a night parlour. Add to this lit clos an 
armoire (a cupboard with large folding-doors), a few pots and pans, a form 
or twoand a table, and you have a complete inventory of a Breton house, 
whether it be occupied by a farmer or a labourer. A year ago I went to 
see a chdteau which was to be let. It belonged to a rich peasant farmer 
who, when he bought the estate, moved straight into the stable, and I 
saw him there with cows, horses, pigs, and servants, only divided from 
his dwelling-room by a slight wooden partition. I put the servants with 
the cattle, because it was literally so arranged; one man slept in a little 
box bedstead in a stable with ten cows, an arrangement which my farmer 
said was necessary, in case they broke loose in the night. 

As the Breton peasant lives in a sort of primitive way amidst the 
cattle, so he thinks and acts in a primitive way also. His ideas are few, 
and those few descend to him from his ancestors. I suppose that, with 
the exception of the crying abuses arising from priestly power, supported 
by the State in the Middle Ages, and priestly misconduct in accordance 
with the very rude life of those ages, the religion of Brittany remains 
much as it was in the days of St. Louis. 

Farmer Jean has just returned from a pilgrimage of three weeks to 
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Lourdes, which numbered 1,500 Bretons, nearly all of the peasantry. He 
must have spent a good deal of money—what with the railway and the 
hotels! It seems odd to speak of railways and hotels in connection with 
pilgrimages, and, in very fact, it is odd, for one naturally expects that the 
enlargement of view, the new ideas arising from the first, and the luxury 
suggested by the last, would be the most effectual agents in arresting 
medieval customs ; and so they will be in time, but for the moment they 
are caught at and made to serve the turn of those who live and thrive on 
this strange and antique superstition. Many a temporary expedient to 
revive a dying dream does but make more sure the final awakening. 

My bonne, Frangoise, has also been on her pilgrimage, and has experi- 
enced a real miracle, worked upon herself, to which I can give the whole 
weight of my disinterested testimony. 

Frangoise was quite noted as a drinker—she had almost fallen into 
the ruck of life, and was considered irredeemable, when all of a sudden, 
she took off her shoes and stockings, and started for a particular saint’s 
abode to get cured of her drunkenness. Barefooted she went, and 
barefooted she returned, cured and in her right mind. For six months 
she tasted no fermented drinks, but solaced herself with vinegar and 
water. At the end of six months she went again barefooted to return 
thanks to the Jon Diew for her miracle. She lives now in our house, 
and is as sober as a judge (ought to be), and as lively as a cricket. 
This miracle I can attest, and if it /asts it will indeed be a miracle, and 
a proof of the power of means to an end, even although the means should 
only prove to be the action of the mind upon itself. What man cannot 
do alone, he can do with the help of a little well-acted fiction, with the 
dramatis persone and final tableau all duly arranged in the mind before- 
hand. Francoise thinks that she has her familiar devil, who thwarts her 
at all points and strives to make her swear. Yesterday she attempted to 
light a candle with a burning stick, and several times failed. She accused 
her devil with his villany, but at last she lighted the candle and exclaimed, 
* Ah, I have conquered, and you did not make me swear”; but as she 
placed the candle on the table it went out, and she mournfully remarked, 
“ No, he has conquered after all.” All these ideas are common to our 
Breton folk. 

These people do not look dirty. Their dress is always decent, and 
on féte-days it is beautiful as well as costly. Yet I believe that a 
Breton peasant never washes once in his life. I never saw any washing 
apparatus in any of their rooms, nor did I ever see one of them washing 
in a tub, or at a stream, or at the well. None can have better oppor- 
tunities of observation than I have. Opposite my window is the well, 
the one water-supply of a settlement ; to it all must come for water, yet 
I never saw one wash anything but clothes at or about it. Really and 
truly they are and must be as dirty as the pigs who live and sleep at 
their bed-sides. In all my dealings with them, I give them a wide 
berth, especially the children, and experience fully justifies my caution. 
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Winter in Brittany is a terrible time, a time of incessant rain, of 
roads so bad as to be practically impassable, of long gloomy days without 
sunshine. I cannot recommend Brittany for a winter home, for home in 
its English sense there is rone. The houses are not constructed for 
cosiness. Rooms communicate one with another so as to be full of doors. 
There are no really comfortable lounges or easy-chairs, no fire-places 
which suggest slippers and a nice book, no bed-rooms where an invalid’s 
chamber could be made almost more bright than the general sitting 
room. Bed-rooms are, even in grand houses, mostly mere cupboards. 
It is true that in a very large chateau you will find one or two rooms 
intended as state-rooms, and furnished as boudoirs with an alcove for 
the bed, but these are rare, and the furniture even of these is stilty, 
showy, and offers no repose. No man must speak against French beds. 
They at least are perfect ; England stands in this respect with regard to 
France as a savage, barbarous country. I speak not of form of bedstead. 
I rail not against ancient four-post, tester, or canopy T speak of thick, 
soft, downy mattresses piled thickly upon a sommver or frame-work with 
springs. I know that in some English houses, and in most English 
hotels a faint imitation of these French beds exists, but how far behind 
the originals are these faint copies! English people stint the mattresses, 
they stint also the material with which they are stuffed, and worse still, 
they have a perfectly incurable habit of pressing their wool or horse-hair 
or flock as hard as they can until it is like sleeping on a board ; on the 
contrary, all is loose in a real French bed, so loose that it can be opened 
and re-made at home annually, instead of waiting for years and years as 
in an English house, and then taking an expensive journey to Maple 
and Co., or Heal and Co., who do it by steam in their wonderful mills. 

In winter the Breton peasant shows himself more truly as he is than 
at any other time of the year, for he has a house whose floor is something 
between a puddle and a pigsty ; he has clothes which are almost always 
damp if not wringing wet; he has no sort of home comfort, and seems to 
seek none. ‘Many of these men are not only comparatively but absolutely 
rich, For instance, Jean, our farmer, is worth at least 20,000 franes, or 
800/., no mean sum fora working-man even in England, yet his one 
desire is to increase his store, and he never dreams of procuring any 
winter comforts. His is not at alla special case, although he is dying 
in a rapid consumption. Two years ago the doctor told him that he 
must give up exposing himself to cold and damp or he would soon die ; 
yet he has not given up, and as a consequence he is dying. A few days 
ago I heard that he was very ill in bed, spitting blood, so I paid him a 
visit and found him very bad indeed. His room was wet as wet could 
be; it had no curtains, the front door was wide open, the fire a few hot 
coals of wood, which were kept there to be blown into a flame when 
needed for cooking or farm purposes. He had no medicine, no special 
food, but was living like the others on black rye bread and buckwheat 
galettes or pancakes. I told him how ill I thought him in the presence 
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of his wife, and in the night he alarmed her by vomiting blood, so that 
she came to me in the morning crying, and asking what she ought to do 
for him. I told her to get him warmth, meat, soup, and other comforts, 
and she went just as far as this: she bought two pounds’ weight of 
white bread. When this white bread came home, her mother (Jean’s 
mother-in-law), who lives with them, went into a passion and sulked all 
day long, as she declared that it was wild extravagance. You must 
know that for days I had sent him soup, meat, and pastry from my own 
table, partly because I felt that he must have help at once, and partly 
because I could not bear to see the man dying before my eyes from sheer 
want, for he could not eat the ordinary coarse food, and took nothing at 
all. They received all my gifts almost without thanks, and never stirred 
hand or foot to get anything for themselves until the day when Yvonne 
bought the white bread. Well, on that day when her mother was raging, 
she came crying into the kitchen, and told my lonne how she was tried. 
The donne told me at once, and protested that I ought not to keep on 
sending food toa rich man, who was a miser and surrounded by two 
miserly women, when real poor might be stretching out their hands for 
help. I replied that I had never refused to help any real poor yet, and 
that I intended to continue my help to Jean, notwithstanding his miserly 
behaviour, as I could not seea man die of want while I had enough. 
But I told her to scold Yvonne well, and to tell her that she ought to do 
her duty by her husband, and if necessary turn her mother out of the 
house, especially as she was a rich woman and well able to keep a home 
of herown. Now mark Yvonne's reply. “Ah, I can’t do that, because 
my husband may soon die, and then I shall want my mother’s help.” 
Mark, I say, this reply,—its utter selfishness, and say is there any real 
depth, any real worth in such characters as these? I think not. 

The weather changed and Jean has for a little moment got better, 
but he cannot live many months; already he has been out in the rain, 
and ina few days will be in bed vomiting blcod again. When very 
bad indeed, his wife besought me, as I was going to the doctor ten miles 
away myself, to ask for some remedy to stop the blood-spitting of Jean. 
I did so, and explained also the condition of the house and family. The 
doctor, who is a very clever fellow, told me that he knew them all well, 
and that there would be a very evil day for Yvonne soon. I said, “ Will 
the man die very soon?” “Yes!” said he, “ but that is not the evil day I 
mean ; there will be a far more unhappy day for her when she comes to 
me after he is buried to pay my bill.” 
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THERE has, perhaps, never been an English writer who attained an 
astonishing literary reputation with such consummate ease as Isaac 
Disraeli. To read the encomiums of his illustrious son contained in the 
preface to his collected works, and even the compliments paid to him by 
a host of contemporaries, it might be imagined that, instead of being a mere 
bookmaker of altogether second-rate abilities, he was the first English- 
man who had brought genius to bear upon subjects of literature. The 
fact really is, that literary criticism and literary research were somewhat 
out of fashion in this country when Isaac Disraeli began to publish, and 
that thus his smal! achievements gained an altogether disproportionate 
amount of praise. At the present day, the little articles which make up 
the volumes known as the Curiosities of Literature, Amenities of Litera- 
ture, and so forth, would hardly find acceptance in a third-rate magazine; 
yet, when they first appeared, something more than half a century ago, 
they were accounted marvels of erudition. Byron, Scott, Moore, Southey, 
and Bulwer were proud to applaud them ; while even bibliographers and 
critics like Dr. Dibdin, Mr. John Wilson Croker, and Mr. 8. W. Singer 
raised their tuneful notes in praise of Isaac Disraeli. Lord Lytton (the 
elder) in his salad days was not ashamed to speak of him as “the Horace 
Walpole of Literature.” It is probable that Mr. Bulwer—as he was 
when he wrote this phrase—intended his words for a compliment, but it 
may be open to question whether Isaac Disraeli regarded them in that 
light. His own opinion of Walpole was of the lowest. He describes 
him as “one of the Pucks of Literature,” and with a fine irony praises 
his “ new views and bold deductions,” his “ deep and tender sentiment” 
—perhaps the most utterly absurd subjects for applause which he could 
have selected ; and his “ charming lucubrations ”—which is probably the 
oddest description of the arid and commonplace “ Anecdotes of Painting ” 
that the most perverse ingenuity could have devised. Probably before 
the close of his life Lord Lytton, whose mind was always growing, saw 
reason to modify his opinions and to accredit Isaac Disraeli with fewer 
and less exalted qualities. 

The veteran man of letters was not, however, allowed to enjoy his 
honours wholly without the intrusion of the critics. More than once it 
was hinted that his vaunted discoveries were no discoveries at all; that 
the substance of some of his most effective and most popular works 
might be found in books within the reach of every student ; and that, 
when wholly original, he was not unfrequently curiously incorrect. As 
a rule, however, the attacks were made in such a fashion as to render 
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the task of answering them-either easy in the extreme or altogether uns 
necessary. Mr. Bolton Corney was an exception to the rule. He wasa 
scholar and a gentleman, a man of wit and a man of the world, and he had 
the advantage of knowing thoroughly some subjects of which Isaac 
Disraeli possessed only a feeble smattering. Thus, for example, the 
latter was once sufficiently ill-advised to write on the Bayeux Tapestry. 
His article betrayed its writer—it was flimsy, weak, and superficial in 
the extreme. Those who read it, and who knew anything about 
the subject, could hardly believe that the author had even seen the 
tapestry he professed to describe, and, as a matter of fact, it is believed 
that he never did. Nevertheless, he talks in a marvellously confident way 
about that remarkable piece of work, sneers elaborately at its rude draw- 
ing and absurd colouring, and makes some curiously rash statements on 
questions of fact and matters of detail. Mr. Bolton Corney, on the other 
hand, had made the Bayeux Tapestry a subject of careful and elaborate 
study for many years. His work upon it is even now a standard au- 
thority ; and he was thus able, to use the phrase of a contemporary 
critic, to “turn Mr. Disraeli inside out” when he had to deal with 
this subject. So with other matters. The whole controversy is con- 
tained in a series of pamphlets long out of print, but preserved in the 
British Museum, and affording some of the most amusing reading upon 
which any man of literary tastes is likely to alight. Even the title-pages 
are comic ; and, when one turns the page and comes upon the pamphlets 
themselves, their typographical eccentricities are a source of perennial 
delight. Mr. Bolton Corney must have taxed the resources of his print- 
ing office in no ordinary fashion. He fairly revels in the variety of his 
typography. Black letter and italic; small capitals and large; upper 
case and lower case ; notes of admiration and inverted commas in pro- 
fusion diversify every page, and impart a pleasing variety tc its effect 
upon the eye. It is, indeed, surprising how keen a sarcasm becomes 
when it is printed in small capitals; how biting a satire may be made 
when it is repeated for the thirtieth time ; how brilliant a jest when all 
the varieties of type are used in a single sentence to enforce it ; and how 
infinitely the force of a stroke of wit is increased when it is followed by 
three notes of exclamation in a parenthesis. Mr. Bolton Corney, it may 
be admitted, lays himself open to a certain amount of animadversion in 
this respect ; but Mr. Disraeli, though he indulges somewhat less in typo- 
graphical eccentricities, outdoes him in personal abuse. His pamphlets, 
indeed, possess™no inconsiderable interest from a literary point of view, 
but they are also noteworthy as specimens of a happily extinct species of 
literary controversy. The flowers of eloquence with which his pages are 
adorned form a florilegium of no ordinary beauty. He has, for example, 
no hesitation whatever in talking about ‘“‘the malice of his critic,” and 
“the baseness of his vulgarity.” He tells his reader that “it is a long 
time since he declined to hold a branglement (sic) with a blockhead.” 
On the next page he declares that Mr. Bolton Corney is “a most un- 
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knightly chevalier, stuffed out by some contrivance for the nonce, so that 
the fellow appears larger than nature made him. You see,” he goes on, 
“by the carle’s coarse-grained hands what work he has been used to; 
the ribald might be formidable in a leather jerkin handling a pike-staff, 
but he is somewhat grotesque in the tilt.” Elsewhere we hear of Mr. 
Bolton Corney’s “impudence and disingenuousness;” we find him spoken 
of as a “ pig in a drawing room,” and described as a “literary yahoo.” 
These are, it is to be presumed, some of those amenities of literature of 
which Mr. Disraeli speaks in another place ; but, on the other hand, it 
must be confessed that Mr. Bolton Corney contrives to give his adver- 
sary many a shrewd nip. His first pamphlet has for title :—“ Curiosities 
of Literature, by I. Disraeli, Esq., Doctor of Civil Law of the University 
of Oxford ; a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London.  Illus- 
trated by Bolton Corney, Esq., Honorary Professor of Criticism in the 
République des Lettres, and Member of the Society of English Biblio- 
philes.” The second edition bears on the title-page the announcement 
that the work has been “revised and acuminated,” the acumination con- 
sisting mainly in a more frequent and more sarcastic repetition of the 
unfortunate Mr. Disraeli’s titles and distinctions. Appended to the 
edition is a reprint of the third pamphlet of the series, entitled “ Jdeas 
on Criticism, deduced from the practice of a veteran, and adapted to the 
meanest capacity.” This last is a retort upon Mr. Disraeli’s reply to 
Mr. Bolton Corney’s first pamphlet, a little work on large paper, entitled 
the JWlustrator Illustrated, and it is by no means the least amusing of 
the series. 

Mr. Bolton Corney’s charges against Mr. Disraeli are thirty in num- 
ber; some grave, some commonplace; one or two hypercritical, and as 
many thoroughly trivial. The gist of the accusation is, as a rule, first, that 
the author of the Curiosities of Literature is not original ; secondly, that he 
is superficial and incorrect ; and, thirdly, that he appropriates the work of 
his predecessors even whilst reviling them, and gives, as the results of his 
unaided researches, matter which other writers had already published. 
The first count of this portentous indictment is headed as follows (the 
italics are Mr. Bolton Corney’s) :— The Original MS. of the Code of 
Justinian discovered by I. Disraeli, Esq., D.C.L., and F.S.A.,” and the 
charge is based upon the following paragraph from the first edition 
of the Curiosities :— 

The original manuscript of Justinian’s Code was discovered by the Pisans acci- 
dentally when they took a city in Calabria; that vast code of laws had been ina 
manner unknown from the time of that Emperor. This curious book was brought to 
Pisa, and, when Pisa was taken by the Florentinos, was transferred to Florence, 
where it is still preserved.* 





* It is not a little singular that Alexandre Dumas in his pseudo-bistory, Gaule et 
France, has fallen into precisely the same blunder with isaac Disraeli. At page 340 he 
enumerates, amongst the benefits conferred upon France in the reign of Louis VIL, 
the discovery of the Code of Justinian and its establishment in France as the 

VoL, xL.—wno. 240. 33. 
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In later editions of the Curiosities this most astounding statement is 
modified. That of 1858, for example, mentions (vol. i. pp. 20-21) the 
manuscript as that of Justinian’s Pandects, but the word “original” is 
still retained. Mr. Bolton Corney’s comments fill four octavo pages, 
Their substance is that the MS. referred to was not of the Code as 
stated by Mr. Disraeli, but of the Pandects ; that, though undoubtedly 
the MS. was of great antiquity, it was by no means the “ original ;” and 
that, so far from the Code having been “ unknown” in any manner, “ the 
Roman law had, according to Sir James Mackintosh, never lost its 
authority in the countries which formed the Western Empire ”—all 
which the reader will probably consider to be a sufficiently grave number 
of charges to bring against a single paragraph of six lines. Mr. Disraeli’s 
answer is somewhat more than sufficiently vague. Having no case, he 
devotes his energies to personal abuse of his accuser. He lays “profound 
ignorance” to the charge of Mr. Bolton Corney at the outset, and he 
accuses him of pretending to a wide and accurate acquaintance with the 
Civil law. Both charges, it needs hardly to be said, are wholly beside the 
mark, and, even if true, would prove nothing more than that Mr. Disraeli 
failed to appreciate the real drift of the charge he had to answer. Mr. 
Bolton Corney accuses him of writing “clotted nonsense” upon a subject 
of which he is profoundly ignorant. It is obviously no answer to such a 
charge to say that Mr. Bolton Corney pretends to a knowledge which he 
does not possess. Nor is Mr. Disraeli more happy when he comes to the 
charge itself. He is forced to admit that he did not know what were 
the contents of the manuscript he professed to describe; and, as he leaves 
the quotation from Sir James Mackintosh unanswered, it may be taken 
for granted that he felt the impossibility of defending his wild assertions 
about the Roman law. By way, however, of a little revenge he coolly 
insinuates that his critic is ignorant of the difference between the Justinian 
and the Gregorian Codes—by which he does not materially improve his 
own position—and he winds up his defence by a pitiful complaint that 
Mr. Bolton Corney had “expressed his comments in a tone and spirit 
which could not be endured in gentlemanlike society.” In view of the 
phrases which Mr. Disraeli permits himself to use with respect to his 
opponent, this pathetic complaint of want of taste has, to say the least, a 
rather amusing effect. According to Mr. Disraeli it is permissible in 
‘‘ centlemanlike society ” to call your opponent a “ pig,” a “carle,” or a 
“vahoo;” but it is wholly against the laws of the same society to hint 
that a D.C.L. of the University of Oxford—honorary or otherwise— 


“Here,” says M. Quérard (Supercheries Littéraires, tom. i. col. 1136), 


written law. 
the first relating to the discovery of the Code of Justinian, the 


‘fare two errors: 
second relative to its establishment in France.” The Code of Justinian has never 
been lost. M. Damas confounded the Code of Justinian with the Florentine Pandeets, 
the manuscript of which was really recovered at the capture of Amalfi by the Pisans, 
in 1130, during the quarrels of Pope Innocent II. and the Antipope Anaclet II. 
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ought to know at leastso much about the Roman law as twenty minutes 
with an encyclopedia would teach him. 

The next charge against the author of the Curiosities is not very im- 
portant, but it is interesting as being characteristic alike of the culprit 
and of his accuser. Isaac Disraeli, as his greater son has told us, came 
home from the Continent saturated with the theories of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, and naturally lost no opportunity of sneering at the Church, 
the clergy, and even the Christian religion. When, therefore, he has to 
describe the Bayeux Tapestry he speaks of Odon, Bishop of Bayeux, as 
bearing a “mace” at the battle of Hastings “for the purpose that when 
he despatched his antagonist be might not spill blood, but only break 
his bones.” On this statement he adds the profound and valuable 
reflection that ‘religion has its quibbles as well as law.” The whole 
matter is so trite and so silly that one can hardly imagine any human 
being finding it a matter of interest, still less, any two people quarrelling 
over it. Mr. Bolton Corney had, however, as has already been mentioned, 
made the Bayeux Tapestry a matter of especial study, and was, of course, 
keenly alive to any blunders which his opponents might make with regard 
to it. When, therefore, he finds Mr. Disraeli not merely making a 
mistake as to facts, but tagging to his blunder a reflection worthy of a 
schoolboy’s theme, he attacks his adversary without mercy. No time is 
wasted in preliminaries. He charges Mr. Disraeli with ignorance ; ex- 
presses strong doubts as to whether he has seen the tapestry at all; and 
points out that the Bishop wears no armour, but simply carries a staff— 
not a mace—as a symbol of authority ; from which he draws the con- 
clusion that the Bishop took no active part in the battle, but simply 
confined himself to encouraging the soldiers. Seeing that more than one 
medieval Bishop fought vigorously, there is perhaps nothing very extra- 
ordinary in Mr. Disraeli’s error, though for the sake of his own repu- 
tation it would have been better had he refrained from emphasising it by 
a trite and trumpery sneer at religion. In reply, Mr. Disraeli, finding 
it impossible to deny that he has blundered, sneers, by way of revenge, 
at “the rude and coarse materials” of the Bayeux Tapestry, and with 
delightful self-complacency declares that his childish remark is “an 
idea pregnant with a whole volume: it is sced which will not germinate 
in the stubble of his (Mr. Bolton Corney’s) mind.” 

Passing over one or two somewhat trivial accusations against Mr. 
Disraeli—if, indeed, any can be considered trivial which impugn 





the trustworthiness of a public instructor—we come upon a graver 
charge. It is stated in the Curiosities that “Cervantes composed the 
most agreeable book in the Spanish language during his captivity in 
Barbary ”—a plain and direct statement which Mr. Bolton Corney pro- 
ceeds to traverse by showing, upon irrefragable evidence, that between 
the release of Cervantes from his captivity amongst the Moors and the 
publication of Don Quixote a period of no less than five-and-twenty years 
elapsed. It is sutliciently obvious that the story is a pure invention ; 
33—2 
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but Mr. Bolton Corney goes further than merely proving its character. 
He traces it to its source, which is nothing more recondite than that 
repertory of anecdotes, good, bad, and indifferent, known as the J/éna- 
giana. In that book, upon which the author of the Curiosities drew 
with remarkable liberality, happy in the confidence that the great mass 
of his readers were never likely to have heard of it, the following sen- 
tence may be found :—“J’ay oui dire que Michel de Cervantes, auteur 
de ce roman de Dom Quixote, était manchot et qu’il auoit composé ce 
livre étant captif en Barbarie.” Mr. Bolton Corney’s comment is 
amusing :—“ In 1791 appeared anonymously a volume entitled Curiosities 
of Literature ; it was chiefly compiled from the French ‘ana,’ and con- 
tained the fiction on Cervantes.” Mr. Disraeli’s reply is not less 
amusing or less characteristic. He has literally not one word to say in 
his own defence; he cannot deny that he got the story from the 
Ménagiana, or that he printed it without taking the smallest pains 
to investigate its truth. Having no case, as usual, he contents himself 
with abusing his critic. The reader is treated with a long diatribe 
against Mr. Bolton Corney, seasoned with gros sel. There is plenty 
about “petty tricks” and “artful suppressions ”—phrases which most 
readers will think more applicable to the plagiarist than to the critic 
who detects him ; but of the charge itself, all that Mr. Disraeli can find 
to say is, that “Cervantes gave freedom to his genius during his cap- 
tivity ;” which is, perhaps, the lamest defence of a palpably stupid story 
ever invented. It is, perhaps, the best proof of the justice of Mr. Bolton 
Corney’s criticism to find that in the later editions of the Curiosities 
this fable is expunged. 

Unfortunately, as much cannot be said for the next charge. In the 
first volume of the edition of the Cwriosities published in 1858, “ with a 
Memoir and Notes by the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli” (the present 
Earl of Beaconsfield), pp. 194-5, will be found the following para- 
graph :— 

Philip III. was gravely seated by the.fireside: the fire-maker of the Court had 
kindled so great a quantity of wood that the monarch was nearly suffocated with 
heat, and his grandeur would not suffer him to rise from the chair; the domestics 
could not presume to enter the apartment, because it (? what) was against the 
etiquette. At length the Marquis de Potat appeared, and the King ordered him to 
damp the fire; but he excused himself, alleging that he was forbidden by the etiquette 
to perform such a function, for which the Duke d'Ussada (sic) ought to be called upon, 
as it was his business. The Duke was gone out; the fire burnt fiercer, and the King 
endured it rather than derogate from his dignity. But his blood was heated to such 
a degree that an erysipelas of the head appeared the next day, which, succeeded by a 
violent fever, carried him off in 1621, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign. 


Except for the last word, which in the early editions of the Curiosities 
is given as “age,” this paragraph—slipshod style, grammatical and other 
blunders, italics and all—is identical with that of the first edition of this 
well-known book. The result is that this ineffably stupid story has 
become one of the stock illustrations of English authorcraft, used about 
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as often as Lord Macaulay’s wearisome “ New Zealander” and “every 
schoolboy.” Yet it is not for want of correction that the tale has re- 
tained its present shape. Mr. Bolton Corney points out that when 
Philip III. of Spain died he was in his forty-third year, and not, as Mr. 
Disraeli had said, in his twenty-fourth ; that though it is well established 
that he died from erysipelas, there is not a shadow of foundation for the 
story which Mr. Disraeli tells; und that, as a matter of fact, the story 
itself is due, not to Spanish history, but to the liveliness of certain French 
memoir writers. Mr. Disraeli’s reply is of a piece with the rest of his 
pamphlet. He cannot deny that he has blundered in the matter of the 
king's age; but he refers to that not very recondite source, L’Art de 
Vérifier les Dates, as his authority for the story. It is given in that 
book, by the way, in a very different form from that of Mr. Disraeli, and 
if he had really gone to it for information he could not possibly have 
fallen into error about the king’s age. The evidence clearly seems to 
prove that the story came from a French source, and that the reference 
to L’Art de Vérifier les Dates was an afterthought. The conclusion of 
his reply on this point is certainly sufficiently amusing, when we bear in 
mind those amenities of his preface to which reference has already been 
made, 


I am at a loss to comprehend (he says) how this mole, who is very capable to 
grub, thus hardily ventured to a positive denial of this anecdote of Spanish etiquette. 
His criticism is nonsense ; and, unhappily for him, the style in which it is expressed 
is even more remarkable than usual for its vulgar arrogance and thoroughly ungentle- 
manlike style. 


The eighteenth count of this lengthy indictment is a very telling one. 
Mr. Disraeli, professing to quote from a manuscript in the Ashmolean 
Museum, gives a copy of a summons to Stowe to attend a meeting of the 
Antiquarian Society. This document he promises to “ preserve with all 
its verbal erugo.” As originally given by Mr. Disraeli the summons 
runs thus :— 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES. 
To Mr. Stowe. 
The place appointed for a Conference upon the question followinge ys at 
Mr. Garter’s House, on Frydaye the 11th of this November, 1598, being Al Sowle’s 
day, at 11 of the clocke in the afternoon, where your oppinioun in wrytinge or other- 
wise is expected. The question is: “Of the Antiquitie, Etimologie, and Priviledges, 
of Parishes in Englande.” 


It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point out that there is something 
very much out of joint in this summons. “ Al Sowle’s day” is the 2nd 
and not the 11th of November; and by “11 of the clocke in the after- 
noon” Mr. Garter King-at-Arms, and all good antiquarians of 1598, 
would naturally be in their beds. The solution of the mystery is, how- 
ever, not very remote; and Mr. Bolton Corney not unnaturally triumphs 
over his antagonist in pointing out that Mr. Disraeli really never saw 
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the original summons to Stowe at all, and that his talk about the 
“verbal eerugo” is a mere flourish. What he really did was to copy 
from another antiquary, and to do so without intelligence. Thomas 
Hearne had published this identical letter in 1720, and, unfortunately 
for Mr. Isaac Disraeli, had printed it in black-letter—that common trap 
for the unwary. The result is that the date and hour of the meeting are 
printed by Hearne thus—ij; and Mr. Disraeli innocently copied what 
he found and blundered in thecopying. To make matters worse, Hearne 
does not give the year at all; and this Mr. Disraeli supplies by guess, 
giving, as a matter of course, the wrong year. Had he referred to his 
favourite Art de Vérifier les Dates he could scarcely have made the 
mistake. It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Disraeli was compelled 
to admit that he had made a mistake “in transcribing from the black- 
letter,” thus admitting the gravest part of the charge against him; nor 
is it necessary to add, that he makes bitter complaint of Mr. Bolton 
Corney’s “ silly facetiousness and vulgar insolence.” In the later editions 
of the Curiosities, however, the mistakes are corrected, though Mr. 
Disraeli never had the candour to withdraw the statement of his having 
consulted the Ashmolean manuscript. 

A minute analysis of the remaining counts of Mr. Bolton Corney’s 
indictment of Mr. Isaac Disraeli would, perhaps, be somewhat tedious ; 
but a few points may be thought worthy of attention. We have seen 
how the author of the Curiosities comments upon his opponent’s “silly 
facctiousness.” Mr. Bolton Corney, by anticipation, dwells upon the 
senile humour of Mr. Disraeli, who, in relating the discovery of the law 
of gravitation, mentions that it was due to the fall of an apple, which 
‘‘struck him (Newton) a smart blow on the head,” and surprised him 
“by the force of its stroke.” How any such childish anecdote can be 
called a “curiosity of literature”—unless, indeed, its appearance in a 
book of criticism can be so considered—has never yet been explained. 
Mr. Disraeli himself appears to have shared the opinion of his critics ; for 
the story has long disappeared from the Curiosities, though not until it 
had done yeoman’s service in manuals of popular science and similar 
works. For the story itself, Mr. Bolton Corney has done quite enough, 
when he shows, by a host of authorities, that in its main incident it is at 
least doubtful, and that the circumstances with which Mr. Disraeli has 
embellished it were wholly fictitious. To such a charge it is no answer 
—as Mr. Disraeli seems to have supposed—to say that the story is “a 
family tradition,” or that “some inverted commas have dropped in the 
later editions of the Curiosities of Literature,” whilst the coarse personal 
abuse of Mr. Bolton Corney hardly benefits its author. Again: Mr. 
Disraeli asserts that “Collins burnt his Odes at the door of his pub- 
lisher.” On this point Mr. Bolton Corney shows that, although it is 
quite true that a portion of the impression of Collins’s Odes was burned 
by the indignant author, the event happened not through the poet’s 
“misery,” but because of his anger at the popular neglect, and some 
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considerable time after his accession to fortune. The “ door of the pub- 
lisher” is a pure invention of Mr. Disraeli, and is worthy of no attention 
whatever. Finally, in more than one place Mr. Disraeli puts himself 
forward as in some sense the ‘“ discoverer” of Oldys, the antiquarian, 
and constantly refers to his manuscripts. Mr. Bolton Corney is, how- 
ever, able to show that in truth Mr. Disraeli knew little, if anything, of 
Oldys at first hand, but was really indebted for what knowledge he pos- 
sessed to Grose’s confessedly imperfect and valueless book. Mr. Disraeli’s 
only answer to this charge is a little raillery of the heaviest type. 

The sting of Mr. Bolton Corney’s pamphlet lies in its tail. The pen- 
ultimate chapter, which is written in a strain of acute and even brilliant 
sarcasm, is entitled “ Masterly Imitators,” and gives a tolerably clear idea 


? 


of the way in which the greater part of the Curiosities was composed. Mr. 
Bolton Corney assorts the Disraelitic method under three heads—“ Tran- 
scription, Translation, and Conversion.” Under the first he gives a 
passage from Gilpin, side by side with a passage from the Curiosities, 
from which we are to suppose that the “inverted commas have dropped 
out.” The two passages are all but identical, the only difference being such 
a change of one or two words as might readily happen in copying. A 
second specimen of the same kind of thing is even more audaciously 
impudent. In the Jowrnal of Sir Simonds d’Ewes, which was pub- 
lished by Nichols the antiquary in 1793, appears a short passage 
relating to the Duke of Buckingham. This passage Mr. Disraeli coolly 
appropriates, modernising the spelling, and announcing that he had 
“discovered” it in the “wnpublished” (sic) life of Sir Symonds d’Ewes 
(sic). Of My. Disraeli’s knack of translating, Mr. Bolton Corney gives 
two specimens, which plainly prove not merely that the illustrious 
littérateur was not above stealing wherever iw trouvait son bon, but that 
he was also not above following the gipsy precedent, and disfiguring the 
child he stole. The specimen of ‘“ conversion” which fellows is of the 
same character, and shows Mr. Disraeli, in a curiously unenviable light, 
as a plagiarist of the first water. 

The last chapter is an attack upon literary camaraderie—a kind of 
thing which is unfortunately not yet wholly extinct. The form which 
it took in Mr. Disraeli’s case consisted mainly in a number of highly 
laudatory paragraphs addressed to him by certain more or less well- 
known men of letters of the day, and repaid by him in kird. Mr. 
Disraeli’s reply to this attack is amusingly characteristic. He makes no 
attempt to answer the really grave charges brought against him, but, as 
usual, he befogs the whole matter with a cloud of abuse. The chapters, 
he says, “consist merely of impertinence addressed not only to myself, 
but to many distinguished literary characters, couched in language 
characteristic of a petty and envious mind.” What this has to do 
with the accusation that Mr. Disraeli had “borrowed” by wholesale 
from the French collectors of “ana” and writers of memoirs is not easy 
to see, but the reply seems to have satisfied its author. He then goes 
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on to taunt Mr. Bolton Corney with certain literary work, which he 
assumes to have been a failure, and he concludes by saying : ‘‘ We know 
how Ritson would have treated Corney; borrowing the thunder of 
Miiton, as he once did, he would have told him that he did 


‘ABOMINATE THE CENSURE OF RASCALS,’ ” 


With this vigorous denunciation, in all its emphasis of type, Mr. 
Disraeli quits the field of controversy, boasting that he has not left his 
critic “a leg to stand on.” Strangely enough, Mr. Bolton Corney 
refused to admit himself defeated, and altogether declined to regard Mr. 
Disraeli’s answer as final. He therefore published the pamphlet Ideas 
on Criticism, to which reference has already been made. In it he 
sarcastically enumerates the various principles by which Mr. Disraeli 
may be assumed to have been governed in the controversy. The per- 
formance is remarkably clever and really excellent reading. Its style 
may best be guessed from one characteristic extract :— 


Idea xxv. It is consolatory to believe that “every work must be judged by its 
design.” And now, Mr. Disraeli, I shall epitomise the rules of controversy, as 
deduced from your latest work—the Illustrator Illustrated. You may ascribe the 
meanest motives to your opponent, without the shadow of authority ; you may mis- 
state facts with reckless effrontery ; you may introduce falsified and fictitious quota- 
tions ; you may have recourse to the most contemptible evasion ; you may abuse with 
all the virulence of a charlatan who has been unexpectedly deprived of his mask—if 
the design of your work is ‘to assert the dignity of your station.” 


These last words are a quotation from Mr. Disraeli, and they may 
almost be held to justify the savage quotation from Porson, with which 
this pamphlet and the controversy are alike brought to an end. “ It is 
not,” said the great Grecian, and after him Mr. Bolton Corney—‘“ it is 
not in the power of thought to conceive, or words to express, the con- 
tempt I have for you, Mr. Isaac Disraeli.” 
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ArT the extreme south of Devonshire, cut off from the rest of the county 
by the diverging streams of the Avon and the Dart, there remains a 
very pastoral and quiet district, little affected by outward changes, and 
dreaming still in much the same unsophisticated way that it did a 
century ago. Kingsbridge is the metropolis of this country, and rules 
the two hundreds into which it is divided—Coleridge on the east, Stan- 
borough on the west. Kingsbridge Haven, with its myriad creeks, 
looking on the map like a posy of which the sea-exit is the handle, 
shoots its silver creeks northward, eastward, and westward, a lovely 
sylvan lake at high tide, and at low tide a shiny flat of acrid odours. 
Outside all this rural quietude runs a rocky coast, fretted into shapes 
now grandiose, now grotesque, but always strangely out of keeping with 
the soft landscape within ; and four great promontories, vast bulwarks 
thrown far out into the Channel, give character and decision to the 
outline of the county. These four promontories, the Start, the Prawle, 
Bolt Head, and Bolt Tail, combine to offer to the eyes of coastguards 
and fishermen as much bold and varied cliff scenery as is to be found in 
any one part of our English coast. Yet to the ordinary traveller their 
very names are hardly known; except by the pedestrian they can scarcely 
be reached, and in the guide-books of the county no definite description 
of any one of them is given, perhaps because they lie so far out of the 
beaten track that the compilers themselyes of these guides failed to dis- 
cover them. IndeeJ, there is no other way to make their acquaintance 
than to settle down in one of the villages of the district, after being 
leisurely taken thither by coach or carriage, and from that point to make 
radiations to the coast on foot, for the Start, which is closest to civilised 
life, is twelve miles from the nearest railway-station, while the Bolt 
Tail is at least eighteen. 

The Start, with its long tongue of rock, a warted and horrent tongue 
like that of some primeval dragon, closes the coast of Devon on the south- 
east. After the seven miles southward curve of shingle which takes its 
name of Start Bay from the great point, the latter pushes very suddenly 
out into the sea due east, and so from all the coast to the north of it forms 
a very remarkable object, a long dark line upon the southern horizon. 
It is no less singular in appearance when we reach it. Very narrow, but 
to the stumbling pedestrian almost interminably long, the Start bends 
very slowly to the sea, and is almost as convenient a promontory for walk- 
ing upon as a deeply-notched saw might be. At short intervals, groups 
of broken and wildly-fantastic rock divide the tongue of high, steep land 
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into stations, from the summits or sides of each of which the traveller, 
almost hung in air, has a wide view over the sea to the north, east, and 
south, the rugged bridge that brought him thither alone connecting him 
with the mainland. Ona bright and windy day the view from such a some- 
what perilous altitude is most fascinating. The dark point at our feet, 
shelving to north and south like a steep roof, only serves to emphasise 
by its sombre colour the luminous wilderness of sea. To east and south, 
past the lighthouse below us, and over the skerries beyond it, is sheer 
sea, nothing but sea over three parts of the horizon. To the north, from 
Dartmouth Harbour down to our very feet, is the great sweep of Start 
Bay, a gleaming arc of shingle, broken here and there by a low green 
promontory that scarcely finds the water’s edge, and under each such 
cape nestles a fishing village clustered in an amiable disorder. Inland, 
the blue line of Dartmoor lies like a cloud upon the north-western sky, 
those peaks that we see being Heytor and Rippon Tor. The only road 
to the Start is a high footway leading from the hamlet of Torcross 
southward along the cliffs, a walk deeply embowered with clematis and 
brambles, and gradually rising from the flat marsh-lands of Beason to 
the general level of the point. Just where the high path turns east, we 
look down upon the pretty hamlet of Hallsands, to which there runs no 
definite path by land, so much more sensible does it seem to its hardy 
population of fishermen to take the wide road of the sea than to trouble 
themselves to cut out a lane up the umbrageous wall of cliff above them. 
Slapton Ley, the most curious point of landscape in all this neighbour- 
hood, a great freshwater lake divided from the tides of Start Bay only 
by a raised beach three miles long, is hidden from us on our rocky eyrie 
by the headland of Torcross, but beyond it, and clearly facing us, we 
see Blackpool, where, in 1403, after its more successful raids upon 
Tenby and Plymouth, the French squadron landed, only to be repulsed 
by the prompt Devonian women, who, sallying out of many a thatched 
cottage heavy with house-leek and ivy, smote those invaders hip and 
thigh, slew their captain, and boldly bade them depart the way they 
came, an indignity revenged three centuries later by the burning of 
Teignmouth. The Start is essentially a promontory formed for distant 
views ; the ground on which the traveller rests is too confined to retain 
his attention. There is no temptation to throw oneself at full length 
and bask in the wind-swept odour of the thyme, scorching in the sun, 
or to brood upon the pink blossom of the thrift. Such a course might 
send the dreamer rolling down either steep incline on to the surf-beaten 
juts of rock below. It is rather a place for observation than for medi- 
tation ; society must needs be futile here, where the din of wind and 
wave fills the ear for ever. It is a place where those who have their 
“eyeballs vexed and tired, may feast them upon the wideness of the 
sea,” and watch with infinite composure the courses of all the ships that 
with their various burdens of anxiety or regret move up or down the 
channel that is the high road between our world and the West. The 
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clusters of rock that gather along the backbone of the point, at intervals 
of a dozen yards or so, seem more like cromlechs than any chance 
arrangement of natural structure; the light grass that grows elsewhere 
finds no home in their precipitous crannies and dwarf cliffs, but their 
surface is richly dyed with the smooth orange lichen and the tufted moss 
of a blanched green colour that compose so much of the harmony of 
effect in all this country. If Polwhele is to be trusted, there once were 
to be seen remnants of a temple to the Syrian Astoreth upon the Start 
Point, and standing on that fantastic headland, with the ery of the sea 
around me, it seemed not hard to recall in fancy the time, long past, 
when the Phenicians may have gathered there from their tin-works at 
the day appointed for the Wailing for Adonis, and while they mingled 
their cries with those of the ocean, were dreaming of the wizard head 
then floating into the haven of Byblos. At least I cannot think a rock 
so grim and tortured unapt to witness the mysteries of a worship 
devoted to the winds and sea; and I, at least, know no spot on the 
English coast that seems to partake so little of the conventional cha- 
racter of cliff or shore. The Lizard itself seems commonplace beside it, 
and until the lighthouse flashes out at sun-down, recalling the wanderer 
briskly to modern life and modern ways, the Start is almost unearthly 
in its oddness. 

From the Start, that sees so much of the ocean, even the prominent 
neighbouring headlands are concealed by a high corn-field that rises on 
the south-west. But by crossing this, as may well be done in the late 
autumn, the pedestrian suddenly gains a superb view in an entirely 
different direction. Before him, across the bay, he sees the Prawle, and 
far beyond it the grander double buttress of Bolt Head. He may pro- 
ceed at once to the Prawle if he has time and patience ; the distance is 
only four miles as the crow flies, but the best of walkers will do well to 
give three hours to the transit. There is no path whatever until we 
reach the mill and sandy cove of Lannacombe, and after this the briars 
and the brooklets have much more than their share of the adventure. 
The traveller who has started from any known centre of local civilisa- 
tion is likely to be tired out before he reaches his destination, and for 
a first visit, at least, the best way is by land. A long walk through the 
lanes of South Devon is not an exciting excursion, and requires for its 
thorough appreciation a cheerful spirit and the Wordsworthian “ quiet 
eye.” Between hedges ten feet high the traveller rises swiftly to no 
view, and descends apparently for no reason but to give a delicate 
streamlet occasion to gush out of a ferny wall and cross the road in a 
limpid and serpentine confusion. But the hedges are a study in them- 
selves, with their foxgloves and mullens, their fairy pennons of ferns, the 
odorous garlands of their honeysuckles waving high up among the hazels. 
And if the view be shut out, so much the better; with an unwearied 
gaze we catch the line of azure sea cutting across the hedgerows at the 
summit of a decline, and lean on each gate to enjoy the trim-framed 
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landscape of old farm-buildings, golden with lichen, embowered in a 
delicious land of orchards, with the soft outlines of the folding hills 
beyond. 

This strange warm air of Devonshire seems kindred to a certain 
vein of poetic genius. In it were early fashioned the two most eccentric 
and most luxurious of our poets, the creators of Kubla Khan and of The 
Broken Heart. It gave its warmth to the bright spirit of Carew, and 
loosened Herrick’s tongue to voluptuous melody. I find more of South 
Devon in these four than in the South Devon poet par eacellence, 
William Browne, whose Britannia’s Pastorals, though Ben Jonson 
loved them, seem to me scarcely less tedious and topographical than the 
later effusions of Carrington. It is rather on the wayward and indolent 
side of genius that these glowing villages and soft sequestered valleys 
seem to find their utterance ; and there is especially one view, overa 
certain gate, which all travellers must pass on their way to the Prawle, 
which will be to me for ever inseparably connected with the idea of 
S. T. Coleridge; breaking the soft, faint outline of the hills, dividing 
rhythmically to left and right, the church of St. Sylvester, in Chivel- 
stone, stands huge against the sky, starting from the middle distance, 
with a cluster of lichened cottages clinging about its feet. No other 
house is to be seen, until far away on the lofty horizon the eye just 
catches the steeple of Malborough. The scene is at once without form 
and vividly distinct, weak and brilliant, equally unique in what it 
possesses and in whatit lacks. Except this one strange and unexpected 
view at Chivelstone, there is little to interest the visitor on the road to 
the Prawle. As we approach the sea, the hedges become lower, the land 
more barren and open. The large village of East Prawle, the most 
southerly inhabited place in the county, is as ugly and slatternly as any 
Scotch fishing hamlet. But just beyond the inn, the lanes descend to- 
wards the sea, and the sober headland comes slowly into view. Follow- 
ing the guidance of a meandering rivulet, which has taken advantage of 
the existence of a steep lane to adopt it as its watercourse, we arrive at 
a meadow, sloping gently to the beach. On our right hand, the extreme 
south point of Devonshire rises in a rounded bluff of no great altitude, a 
broad and solitary headland, covered with wild thyme and grass. I find 
a strange legend that records that, in the Middle Ages, pilgrims from 
Scandinavia to the Holy Land were wont to break their voyage in a 
little cove beside the Prawle. “Had Mr. William Morris known of this, 
I think his wanderers in the “ Rose-Garland” would have rested there 
before they sailed out so vaguely towards the Earthly Paradise. If they 
landed anywhere near the Prawle, it must have been, however, on the 
further, or western side, for the reefs are unbroken from the point as far 
east as Lannacombe: long flakes of dark rock, one against the other, 
with pools and shallow channels laid bare at low tide, over which the 
broad leaves of brown seaweed lie so thickly as to exclude all light. 
Turn these aside and a beautiful view is presented ; each pool is thickly 
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paved with a coloured mosaic of sea-anemones, crassicornis of every 
shade, from the warmest orange to the coldest lilac, spreading their 
banded disks to the damp face of the sea-weed, and intertwining lazily 
their distended tentacles. Touch one of the passive masses, and in a 
few moments he will have turned his beauty, if not to ashes, at 
least to a heap of dirt and gravel. In pools where crassicornis sports 
his coarse magnificence, we find room for little else; but in the channels 
where he has not taken up his abode, the delicate sagartias make them- 
selves at home, and I myself have found, in twenty minutes’ search, 
nivea, with its quaker body and swan-white plumes ; the creamy sphyro- 
deta troglodytes, with his black and grey disk just protruded from a 
cranny; the gorgeous Jellis, with its flash of scarlet, and a pencilled 
variety of miniata. Other pools, again, are wholly given up to 
gemmacea, either expanded, with its soft, translucent green and rose- 
colour, or tightly buttoned up with its six rows of neat pearl buttons. I 
have an hereditary fondness for the sound of all this botanical Latinity, 
which clings to me after more serious scientific knowledge has slipped 
away ; nor could I ever persuade myself to exchange for it those quaint 
coinages of wartlet, pimplet, or opelet, with which my father afterwards 
attempted to make his actinological philosophy less harsh and crabbed to 
the vulgar. 

The Prawle does not appear so evenly rounded when we scale the 
height, for there we find the gneiss broken into crags, and drawn, as if 
violently bent, towards the west. The final rock is insulated at low 
water, and a boat, in very smooth weather, may creep under its eaves, 
between it and the mainland. The pedestrian who clambers over to the 
old signal-house at Hurter’s Top, and so gains the coastguard track, will 
have a marvellous pleasure if the wind be fresh and the sun bright. The 
next cape, westward from the Prawle, would be the finest headland on 
the coast were it built upon a larger scale. Confine your vision closely 
to the form of its precipitous sides, vaulted back, and sharp, tumultuous 
point, and it is of a rare sublimity. Below it curves a little bay of pure 
sand, the only breach in many miles of rocky wall. Here it must have 
been that the Norwegian dromonds pushed their thin prows into the 
shore; it might hold, with cireumspection and in fair weather, one such 
casual visitor. One can but wonder whether, ifa pilgrim of the eleventh 
century climbed the hog’s back above the cove, and gazed westward over 
such a radiant sea as every fine morning brings, he would be moved to 
any delight at the soft violet reticulation on the misty buttress of Bolt 
Head, at the blue line of the long down by Malborough, or by the brick- 
coloured lichen burning through the wild thyme at his feet. If not, we 
have one great pleasure more than he, the satisfaction that the daily 
beauty of common things brings with it. 

Bolt Head, alone of the four promontories I write of, is in some sort 
a recognised sight that people go a-touring to see. But the notoriety it 
enjoys is very innocent and local. It forms the end of a favourite 
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promenade of two miles from the little town of Salcombe; parties occa- 
sionally take the steamer from Kingsbridge and picnic in Starall Bottom. 
But the casual visitor is almost as sure of solitude through a long day as 
he is at Prawle. Bolt Head is unquestionably finer than its eastern 
neighbour, it forms a loftier and more imposing pile; architecturally, it 
is much grander. Salcombe, the acquaintance of which every traveller 
to Bolt Head is bound to make, is a fascinating little seaport town, 
snugly ensconced under the lee of a hill, and built at the point where all 
the radiating creeks of Kingsbridge Harbour meet to join the sea. It is 
well worth everybody’s while to take the ferry over the harbour and 
climb to Portlemouth village. Here, on a little table-land projecting 
from the hill-side, we get the finest view in all this district, if only the tide 
be high. The harbour winds at our feet, the seven creeks divided from 
each other by rounded grassy promontories ; the church and streets of 
Kingsbridge nestle in the northern distance; opposite us, giving light 
and character to the hill-side, stands the white town of Salcombe, while 
the narrow harbour widens to the south and closes in the noble outline 
of Bolt Head. In Portlemouth churchyard the visitor may search, with 
better luck, I hope, than I did, for the epitaph of a curious criminal, a 
servant-maid who poisoned her master and was burned for it at Exeter 
in 1782, the punishment being thereafter abolished. 

They told me in Salcombe that only very lately has the town had a 
cemetery, for it has no parish church. The dead were taken to Mal- 
borough, near the Bolt Tail, a very high point ; and I could not help 
imagining, as I walked to Malborough, what a dreary addition it must 
have been to the slow and painful pageantry of death, to toil, perhaps 
rain or storm, four tedious miles up into this exposed and dismal 
village. The body died in the soft air, among the ripening lemons, 
blossoming aloes, and _half-tropic luxuries of the sea-side town, and 
could no more rest among them than the spirit could— 

When thou from hence away art passed, 
Every night and all, 
To Whinny-muir thou comest at last, 
And Christ receive thy saule. 
On sunny days a pleasanter fancy might possess the mind of the 
bereaved, for Malborough Church is the highest point for miles and 
niles, a beacon from all the parishes round ; and those left behind, and 
scattered here and there, might rejoice that they all could see the resting- 
place of their dead, as separated lovers feel less lonely upon moonlight 
nights. 

The fertility and warmth of the soil at Salcombe have long been 
known to botanists. As early as 1774 “a remarkable Alloe in full 
blow” attracted public attention to the out-of-the-way Devonshire sea- 
port; it was exhibited ‘‘to the Inspection of the Curious” at a shilling 
a head, but to the quality at half-a-crown. Such sights are no longer 
rare enough to be worth so much money, and the visitor who is tall or 
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insinuating may catch sight of splendid agaves in flower, lemons and 
citrons starring with ripe colour frames unprotected from the air, and 
olives and myrtles in the open corners of the gardens. Miss 8. P. Fox, 
the historian of Kingsbridge and its Surroundings, whose painstaking 
volume reflects the manifest pleasure that its compilation gave her, gives 
amass of very curious data on this subject, and, indeed, it is quite 
obvious that Salcombe is remarkably proud of its floral attainments. It 
otherwise preserves its identity mainly by its character as an excellent 
harbour of refuge, and by its local trade, which its isolated position, as 
the chief town of a district with no railway station, bas made consider- 
able. But for us its only interest remains that itis the ante-chamber to 
Bolt Head. The road to the latter skirts the winding shore for more 
than a mile, the blue waters being never quite out of sight through a 
trellis of greenery. The ruins of Fort Charles, down by the edge of the 
sea, recall to us a not uninteresting episode in the wars of the Common- 
wealth, since this fortress, manned and defended by Sir Edmund 
Fortesque and Sir Christopher Lucknor, was the last place in Devon- 
shire to surrender to the arms of Fairfax. The Parliamentary besiegers 
could obtain no position on the west side of the harbour, and their 
batteries were therefore erected on the opposite shore, at Rickham. 
Every other garrison in Devon yielded, but Salcombe continued its 
stubborn defence for fifty days, and only capitulated at last, on May 7, 
1646, on very honourable terms. The sturdy Royalist commander 
stipulated that he should be allowed to march to his own house with the 
pomp of war, and so the villages all the way to Fallowpit, ten miles off, 
were startled by the apparition of a defeated garrison tramping along 
with drums beating and colours flying, and singing, in the face of all 
these pestilent Roundheads, “ the sweetness, mercy, majesty, and glory of 
their king.” 

Half way down the face of the cliff at Bolt Head there runs a path, 
called Courtenay Walk, made by the Earl of Devon for the delectation 
of visitors. The entrance to this path is hedged about with some of 
those hortatory inscriptions that put the wilful pedestrian out of temper 
by recalling to him the presence of society which he would fain forget. 
But he soon loses this uncomfortable impression, as the walk descends a 
little through a wilderness of honeysuckle and wild rose, until suddenly 
the sea opens beyond and below him. The view of the harbour mouth 
at his feet, with perhaps a schooner warping out to sea, and the gentle 
outlines of Peartree Point undulating upwards till they culminate in the 
Prawle, is an exceedingly bold and stimulating one. From so great a 
height the water below, shot through with sunlight, flashes like a beryl- 
stone, while the distant surface of the sea changes with every movement 
of the wind from deep purple to turquoise blue, from pearly grey to the 
very quintessence of pure white light. We turna sharp corner, and find 
ourselves in face of another and still grander promontory, and this latter, 
separated from the headland we are on by the gully called Starall Bottom, 
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is the veritable Bolt Head. At the little ruined cottage in the declivity 
the road ceases, and visitors usually go no further; as a matter of fact, 
however, if they pause here they have not been upon Bolt Head. A 
tiring climb of twenty minutes through the pathless furze-bushes brings 
the more enterprising traveller to the summit of the real cape, and the 
extended view that lies before him, with the fine insulated rock of Mew 
Stone in the foreground, soon convinces him that he has reached his 
destination. If he has time to rest quietly and survey the scene, its 
loveliness will soon become peopled with active life. A shoal of por- 
poises may pass him in a gambolling procession, and he may see the otter 
plunge off a low rock after his prey. The crags will be lined with gulls, 
skuas, and cormorants ; the gannet will throw its heavy white body, with 
a pounce, on to an unlucky fish, and the graceful terns dart hither and 
thither with their ear-piercing cry. An inquisitive rabbit will scamper 
up to look at him, lift its ears, twinkle its nose, and scurry off in a semi- 
circle; and as he lies basking in the sun, drinking in health and quiet of 
spirit with all the warm odours of the herbage, he will rejoice to realise 
that there are still nooks in this overworn country of ours where the 
birds and beasts live their own lives undisturbed. 

The meaning of the word Bolt seems unexplained. Perhaps it is 
connected with the Icelandic bol (boli), a bull ; at all events, the ¢ seems 
to be merely a euphonic termination, for the whole manor between Bolt 
Head and Bolt Tail is named Bolbury. It is a desolate country, sparsely 
peopled, open to the storms from the south and west, and possessing 
none of the sweet attractiveness of South Devon scenery. To walk from 
Bolt Head to Bolt Tail when the wind sets at all hard from the west is 
a feat to be performed only with circumspection and patience. The wind 
blows through and through the thickest garments ; to take one’s bearings 
or glance at one’s map it is needful to pull up behind some crag, and 
secure a footing, even under such protection, with considerable care. The 
sound of the waves below is utterly drowned in the shrilling and piping 
wind that fills the ears. A large proportion of the walk skirts land that 
it has been impossible to use, and which has been given over to twisted 
thorn-bushes and stunted furze ; in places a little more protected a poor 
sort of corn or grass is cultivated. Seawards the view is majestic ; 
the immense arc of waters, troubled in the wind, and flashing with 
multitudinous “ white horses,” is broken only, in very clear weather, by 
the atom of Eddystone Lighthouse. The iron-bound coast below stand- 
ing deep in the snowy surf that boils and surges, rising and falling in 
rhythmic motion, now half disappears in a shower of glistening spray, 
now lays its blackness naked to the air ; and all the time the wind, before 
which the very gulls and petrels veer in manifest discomfort, rings and 
sbrieks around, playing upon the stalks of the harsh grass as on some 
shrill stringed instrument. Lie with closed eyelids, your face towards 
the sky, pillowing your head on one of the elastic tufts of thrift, and the 
wind will touch your forehead so like a hand that you will start in sur- 
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prise, and scarcely have power to regain your feet in the teeth of the 
breeze. The quieter and more reasonable mode of reaching Bolt Tail is 
by land, from Kingsbridge or Salcombe to Malborough, and then as due 
west as possible for three or four miles through a land as sleepy and for- 
gotten as any in the three kingdoms. The traveller must use his compass, 
or he will never find his way through these muffled and serpentine lanes, 
so narrow that the ferns almost touch one another at the top, and the 
last shoots of the brambles do positively get entangled. It is a country 
full of streams, clear shoots of spring coolness starting at every turn out 
of little mossy caverns in the wayside, keeping the ponds and tiny golden 
pebbles in an eternal agitation by the precipitating of their waters. 
Here and there among the apple-orchards a hamlet or a cluster of farm- 
buildings peeps out in all its beautiful decay, a mere cluster of ivy and 
cotoniaster, old thatch and immemorial house-leek. The men, women, 
and children are all away at work, and the humanity of the place is re- 
presented by a dog that barks with the pleasure of hearing a footstep, a 
group of stately geese, or a long row of pigeons preening their delicate 
necks on the ridge of an ancient barn. At last the bright line of Bigbury 
Bay comes into view, and we hastily descend towards the seaside village 
of Hope. Just before we reach it, a path to the left attracts us upwards, 
and rising into full view of the sea, we ascend the outer portion of Bolt 
Tail. 

The headland is not a very lofty one, but it projects far into the sea. 
The extreme knot of rock which is Bolt Tail is partly separated from the 
mass of the headland by a valley running north and south. The view is 
entirely different from what we have enjoyed from the three former capes. 
Bolt Tail commands Bigbury Bay and the whole west coast of the coun- 
try, as the Start commands Start Bay and the east coast. The furthest 
of all the headlands in view is Rame Head in Cornwall, and the breach 
in the coast directly above it is Cowsand Bay leading to Plymouth Har- 
bour. Wembury Point and Stoke Point come next, enclosing between 
them the mouth of the river Yealm ; then Kingston Head, covering the 
estuary of the Erme. Right in front stands Burrey Island, a fine mass 
standing out to sea in front of the Avon River; from its crags Turner 
contemplated the Bolt Tail with delight through a summer afternoon. 
Close to us, the curious object a few hundred yards from the shore, like two 
children’s bricks set on end and tilted against one another, is Thurlestone 
Rock, with Thurlestone Church upon the cliff behind it, and closer still, 
almost at our feet, is the picturesque village of Hope. It was here that, 
in 1772, occurred the wreck of the Chantiloupe, a vessel bound for the 
West Indies, an incident the horrors of which have lived through a cen- 
tury in popular tradition. The vessel ran on to the rocks in Bigbury 
Bay, and, hopelessly disabled, broke to pieces in Hope Cove. Those were 
days when wrecking was practised in all its worst excess, and tortured 
with the fear of being murdered, a wealthy lady of the name of Burke 
put on her richest dresses, and awaited the final shock with her necklaces 
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about her bosom and her hands covered with jewellery. It is sup- 
posed that she was related to the famous Edmund Burke, for as soon as 
the wreck of the Chantiloupe was known in London, he came down and 
stayed in the neighbourhood, stating that a relative of his was, he feared, 
on board. Most probably he never heard what her fate was. By a strange 
coincidence she was almost the only person thrown on shore alive, but so 
far from being protected by her magnificence, it attracted to her all the 
wretkers, who fought with one another as they tore the jewels from her 
neck, and cut off her fingers to secure the rings upon her swollen hands. 
Her body was buried in the sand, and found there with blood upon the 
ears and mutilated hands. The murderers could not be traced, and so 
the unhappy lady was buried unavenged ; but tradition says that “ all 
the men that were in it came to a bad end.” Zhe Dreadful Alarm to the 
Inhabitants of Kingsbridge, written by Henry Kingston, a Devonshire 
Quaker in 1700, contains some very curious particulars respecting the 
practice of wrecking in Bigbury Bay, but he tells no story so terrible as 
this of the Chantiloupe. 

The folding lines around the mouth of the Avon remind us that our 
little holiday tour is over. Our modest ambition was bounded by the 
estuaries of the Dart and the Avon, and now we have traversed enough 
of the coast-line to command them both. Beyond Burrey Island we see 
the fishermen’s boats slipping up to Aunemey and to Aweton Gifford, to 
meet the sweet waters of the river fresh from the copses of Loddiswell 
and Woodleigh. To follow them, even in imagination, would take us 
too far from the Four Southern Headlands of Devonshire. 
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Ir has often seemed to me that Hume and Macaulay must have been tne 
boldest and most self-confident persons who ever lived. Each of them 
essayed to write a History of England. The idea is simply appalling in 
its vastness. Mr. Green, a far more modest person, contents himself with 
writing a Short History of the English People. Even that task, how- 
ever, appears to the ordinary mind a sufficiently weighty one ; but what 
then shall we say of the men who attempted to write Histories of the 
World? For my own part, being a person of narrower views and more 
limited horizon, I find myself rather overwhelmed at the awesome pro- 
portions which must be assumed even by the simple annals of Haconby. 
Indeed, I do not propose to attack any such wide subject in detail in the 
present paper, but merely to point out how vast is the field for study and 
research in the little corner of England which I have chosen as the scene 
of my labours. For years it has been my ambition to chronicle in full 
the history of Haconby ; but as I see no chance of inducing any enter- 
prising publisher to accept the manuscript of my proposed work, in 
twenty volumes octavo, I must be content with indicating to the readers 
of the CornuiLtt MaGazine the line of argument which I would pursue 
if favouring circumstances were ever to render possible the happy com- 
pletion of my magnum opus. 

You naturally ask me, “ Where is Haconby?” I frankly answer 
you, “It is nowhere.” At least, I have no intention of telling you the 
whereabouts of the real village which answers to my representative his- 
tory ; and, therefore, it is quite useless for you to turn it up in an Ord- 
nance Survey map, or to convict me of gross inaccuracy in misplacing it 
in the county of York. Haconby shall be, for our present purpose, a 
small fishing-town somewhere more or less in the neighbourhood of 
Flamborough Head, and it shall correspond to no real place whatsoever, 
in any part of the United Kingdom. For all that I wish to show you 
is the interest which attaches to every English town or village, be it 
where it may; an interest which every one of you, my prospective 
readers, may feel in your own pet summer resort or country quarters 
just as thoroughly as I feel it in the unknown original of my fictitious 
Haconby. 

When I first began to inquire about the origin and history of my 
favourite little town, the earliest question which occurred to me was that 
respecting the mode in which the surrounding country had first taken 
shape beneath the waters of the ocean, and been subsequently raised to 
its present condition as dry land. For though this question seems to 
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many to be quite unconnected with the history of a town or country, it 
is yet the one upon which the whole after-development of its annals 
really depends. Here, a rugged granite rock has invited the erection of 
a medizeval castle, the nucleus of a flourishing modern city; there, the 
abundance of wood and water in a nestling tertiary valley has induced 
the peaceful monks to found an abbey on a navigable stream, which long 
afterwards forms the centre of some great commercial town. In this 
place, the coal accumulated by decaying tree-ferns on the delta of some 
primeval Amazon or Nile has determined, a thousand centuries later, 
the gathering together of a teeming industrial population above its beds ; 
in that place, the thirsty chalk, covered only by a thin growth of stunted 
grass,’ has condemned ‘the bare uplands to become the sparsely inhabited 
pasturage for straggling flocks of sheep. The soft clay, deposited in the 
depths of some early sea, gives rise in one county or department to vast 
potteries of common earthenware ; the finer siliceous beds of a neighbour- 
ing tract afford freer scope for the delicate art of a Palissy or a Wedg- 
wood. Everywhere we see one age so linked to another that if we would 
understand the whole history of evena single village we must go back to 
the very earliest period at which its underlying rocks began to coagulate 
beneath the waters of the all-producing ocean. 

Now, the most ancient part of Haconby was formed as a soft blue 
mud at the bottom of a lias sea. This mud collected slowly in the hol- 
lows of the bed, being washed in by the currents. and then confined by 
the rising undulations on either side. The waters about were full of 
varied life, many remains of which may be found embedded in the softer 
layers of mud even to this day. The most numerous creatures were seem- 
ingly certain small ammonites, about half-an-inch in diameter, which you 
can still dig out of the East Cliff by the dozen, beautifully cast in a shiny 
compound of copper. But then we must not forget that the hard shells 
of the ammonites would enable them to be preserved in the encrusting mad, 
while animals with soft bodies and no external shell would rapidly decay, 
leaving no memorial behind them. Besides these small ammonites, one 
or two larger species, as big as a soup-plate, also swam about in the lias 
seas, and their impressions may likewise be found in the East Cliff. The 
old folks of ‘the village call them “St. Hilda’s snakes,” and tell the 
ancient legend of how they were petrified by the prayers of the Abbess of 
Whitby. But rarer remains are those of the great saurians, huge sea 
lizards or crocodiles, of strange shapes and hideous aspect, with murderous- 
looking jaws and monstrous goggle eyes. Their bones or entire skeletons 
occur but sparingly in the cliffs at Haconby, though they are found with 
tolerable frequency both at Whitby and at Lyme Regis, in Dorset, where 
the same beds of blue mud once more crop out at the other end of their 
diagonal course across central England. But as we are chiefly concerned 
here with Haconby above sea and not with Haconby under water, we 
must pass on from the consideration of its lias cliffs to the later stages 
in the development of its locus in quo. 
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What became of Haconby in the interval between the blue mud and 
the chalk, history cannot at present inform:us....There is no oolite and 
no wealden here capping the lias ; but the ‘white cliffs lie right above the 
soft clay, without the interposition of. the; strdta which elsewhere mark 
the existence of a vast intervening period. ..We can only say, therefore, 
that at some time, ages after that with which we have just been dealing, 
the spot where Haconby now stands was covered by the teeming expanse 
of the cretaceous sea. In this sea, numbers of little jelly-like creatures 
swam about, as they swim about to the present day, in the deeper por- 
tions of the modern Atlantic. Their tiny shells, formed chiefly of lime, 
collect on the bottom as the animals die,’and there compose a soft white 
slime, which gradually hardens into what.we ‘know as chalk.. Every 
fragment of the chalk, seen under a microscope, consists of. these little 
shells, either whole or mutilated; and from the days when the Haconby 
West Cliff was deposited, to the year of grace 1879, the same minute 
creatures have gone on inhabiting the deeper parts of the ocean, and 
forming chalk beds with their skeletons in unbroken succession. Thus 
the portion of the earth’s crust on which our little fishing village now 
stands must have undergone a considerable depression between the age 
of the comparatively shoal-water lias creatures and the age of the deep- 
sea chalk-forming globigerine. And, of course, the chalk which the 
latter unconsciously built up lies on the top of the earlier lias. 

There is another point of interest about the chalk, however, which 
cannot be passed over even in this rapid review of “the causes which led 
to the existence of Haconby”—to adopt the style which historians 
usually employ in the title of their first chapter. The little town had once 
a flourishing trade in gun-flints, which was of course entirely ruined by 
the invention of percussion-caps; and conservative fishermen on the 
beach will tell you even now that the country will never regain its 
ancient glories till we abandon our modern heresies of breechloaders, 
pin-fires, and ironclads, and return once more to the trusty flintlock and 
the wooden walls of old England. Now, where did the flint come from ? 
From the chalk beds, of course; but, again, how did it get:there? 


' Well; in the same sea where swam the globigerinee, whose calcareous 
‘ shells have made the white cliffs of perfidious Albion, there swam also 


an almost equally numerous clan of humbly-organised creatures, with a 


‘ somewhat different outer coat consisting of siliceous materials. These 


little animals died in due course of nature, like their neighbours. the 


' globigerine ; and the shells of both fell together into the soft mud. at’ the 


sea bottom. But as the flinty substance lias a natural attraction for all 
particles of its own sort, which unite together to form’ a-crystalline 
mass, it happens that the siliceous shells, or rather their broken consti- 
tuents, slowly moved together through the still plastic chalk-mud, just 
as the sugar in currant-jelly (to use Mr. Herbert Spencer’s familiar illus- 
tration) often collects into little crystalline lumps, through the attraction 
of like particles diffused among the semi-liquid compound, That is why 
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the flint runs in veins or nodules through its white bed, and why it 
assumes the same appearance as if it had been forced in molten streams 
into the interstices of a yielding substance. When the flint was formed, 
the chalk still remained a soft and plastic slime, like that which our 
dredges bring up to-day from the lowest depths of the Atlantic basin ; 
and the flinty particles which it enclosed gradually gathered together 
wherever a centre of attraction happened to collect the scattered siliceous 
matter in its neighbourhood. 

At length the period arrived when Haconby was to rise above the 
level of the sea, and assume for the first time its proud position as terra 
jirma. I need hardly say that this change in its circumstances took 
place at a later period than that of the cretaceous system ; or else we 
could have had no chalk at Haconby. A long narrow line of eruptive 
igneous rocks, running north-westward from a point a little beyond the 
town, marks the centre of the elevating influence by which the surround- 
ing country was raised from the bed of the German Ocean. We need 
not suppose, like the earlier geologists, that this upheaval took place by 
any sudden convulsion of nature; it is far more probable that the land 
rose slowly by gradual lateral pressure, in the same way as many parts 
of the earth are now rising, inch by inch, in so leisurely a manner that 
whole years are needed for the safe establishment of the fact. On either 
side of this central eruptive range the chalk wolds fall away to the river 
valleys ; while the few later deposits, being almost all composed of gravel 
or mud from fresh-water lakes or streams, and occupying the present 
hollows of the older strata, show clearly that they have been formed at a 
date subsequent to the elevation of the plain above sea-level. Thus we 
may conclude that the site of Haconby became dry land at some period 
later than the chalk, but earlier than the tertiary epoch. It may, of 
course, have suffered more than one depression of level at a later date ; 
but of these we have at least no certain record. 

When the cliffs were first raised to their present height, the centre of 
elevation lay in such a direction that the East Cliff now rises somewhat 
higher than its western neighbour; and thus the lias is exposed in the 
former place, topped by a white cap of chalk, while the chalk alone rises 
above the beach in the latter. No doubt, in the earliest days of its 
existence as dry land, the spot where Haconby now stands lay at a little 
distance inland, and the surrounding plains stretched in a comparative 
level on every side. In the technical language of geologists (which we 
all detest), it formed “a plain of marine denudation.” But as the waves 
from outside, in the gulf which has now widened into the German Ocean, 
beat upon its edge, cliffs were gradually formed, at first very low, but 
rising higher and higher as the elevation proceeded from year to year. 
Meanwhile the rainfall on its surface was beginning to produce very 
marked inequalities of level. It so happened that the softest chalk of 
the neighbourhood lay in a belt stretching back from the spot where the 
village is now built; were it otherwise, there could have been no 
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Haconby, for the town owes its origin, as we shall see hereafter, to the 
little river Line, which here falls into the sea.* The Wolds, now so 
undulating in their contour, must at first have presented a fairly level 
surface of chalk ; but as the water fell upon the face of the newly-formed 
land, it began to flow off in the slight depressions which must here and 
there occur even in the flattest ground. Most of the drainage out itself 
channels through the chalk toward the future valley of the Ouse, near 
York ; but some of it ran off from the neighbouring oolite hills toward 
the Esk at Whitby; and some made minor streamlets and dales for 
itself into the sea direct. Now, the soft belt of chalk behind Haconby 
naturally gave rise to one of these lesser rivers, the Line; and thus we 
are brought a little closer to the real origin of our modern town. 

The young Line, a nascent streamlet, collected all the waters of a 
little hollow on the Wolds, and poured them at once into the sea. But 
as it did so it carried away, atom by atom, through trickling hills, the 
soft chalk of the neighbouring slopes, and thus formed very slowly a dis- 
tinct valley through their midst. On either side of the river itself and 
its tiny tributaries the hills rise to exactly equal heights, and stretch 
away in a moderately level undulating surface, whose summits mark the 
original “ plain of marine denudation.” But as we look at them we can 
easily see that the valley, so to speak, has formed the hills, and not the 
hills the valley; that the diversity of surface is entirely due to the 
eating away of the primitive plain by the river and the rainfall. 

Nor is this all. The Line in its lower course has cut through the 
whole thickness of the chalk bed, and reached the underlying lias, Thus 
the open part of the valley, near its mouth, consists entirely of blue clay, 
on which trees flourish greatly ; while the upper part consists only of 
chalk covered, as usual, by a thin soil, supporting no vegetation more 
important than grass or heather. Gravel-beds of later date, deposited 
by the river, cover the lias in the lower portion. And now we can 
clearly see how the previous geological history of the country has neces- 
sarily shaped the whole later annals of Haconby. ‘The essential facts 
about the site of my little fishing-village are simply these: that it con- 
sists of a small open lias valley, well-wooded and fertile, backed up by 
high wolds of comparatively barren chalk, and formed itself by the 
debouchment of a short river, navigable for two or three miles from the 
sea by very small vessels. From these simple facts all its subsequent or 
human history follows as a matter of course. Our annalists are too apt 
to compose their chronicles as though the whole story were entirely 
dependent upon men and women alone. They neglect altogether the far 
more important previous question of physical circumstances and natural 
position. How can we pretend to write a history of England if we omit 


* I need hardly warn the reader once more that he will find no river of this name 
in Yorkshire, though several others with names formed from the same Keltic root 
occur in that and neighbouring counties. While keeping true to general principles, I 
have been careful to avoid making Haconby a recognisable place. 
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the primordial facts that iron is found at Birmingham and Wolverhamp- 
ton, but not in Essex and Hants; or that the Thames flows by London 
eastward, while the Mersey opens straight to the west, and conveys the 
cotton of America direct into the very midst of the rich Manchester 
coalfield ? 

But my business is to sketch rapidly the history of Haconby, not to 
find fault with histories of England. I hope to show you in the sequel 
how deeply these peculiarities of position have affected the destinies of 
the little town—how the price and excellence of the mutton depend 
largely upon the neighbouring Wolds ; how the buildings and antiquities 
are the necessary result of the various races who could not fail to inhabit 
the neighbourhood ; and how the very name of Haconby is a sort of 
foregone conclusion from the position of the little river. At least, had 
you described the site of the town, and then told me that its name was 
Penrith or Doddington, I think I could have said at once that you must 
be mistaken. Scandinavians, not Welsh or English, must have been the 
final possessors of Haconby. 

Few historical allusions with regard to Haconby occur in the. great 
geological record between the period of its elevation into dry land, and 
the first arrival of human inhabitants upon its lonely shores. Only a 
few river-shells mark its condition during the tertiary period, though 
bones of the rhinoceros and the mammoth, belonging to a still later age, 
may occasionally be found in beds of superficial gravel near the sea. 
During the latter part of this long epoch, we may suppose that the 
general appearance of the shore and the Wolds did not very widely differ 
from that which it presents at the present day. Then, as now, the 
German Ocean roared in winter against the white cliffs, and undermined 
the soft beds of lias with its breakers. Then, as now, the high chalk 
moors were covered only with scanty herbage, and the little river ran 
through a fringe of woodland to the sea. But man had not yet made 
his home among the dales of the east coast, and a dense forest clad the 
whole of the open valley, while strange wild beasts roamed over the 
country, and made their homes in the jungle by the seashore. At first 
their forms were widely different from those of any living creatures in 
any part of our known world, but as time went on they began to ap- 
proximate more and more closely in type to the animals which now 
inhabit the equatorial zone ; and by the period when the superficial gravel 
which I hav? mentioned was deposited, the fauna was simply that of our 
own tropics, with necessary alterations to suit a more northern habitat. 
Besides the mammoth and the rhinoceros, primitive horses, bison, and 
deer roamed over the broad uplands; wolverines sought their prey 
among the forests of the lias valley ; ancestral bears and lions prowled 
about the jungle, and hyenas made night hideous along the tangled banks 
of the Line. Even the hippopotamus raised his huge back among the 
reeds and sedges of the swampy river. 

Meanwhile, man had been slowly growing up among the tropical 
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forests of the vast European and Asiatic continent, of which Great 
Britain still formed a continuous part—for the sea had not yet severed the 
cliffs of Dover from their white sisters at Cape Blancnez. Where exactly 
he first made his appearance, or what were tlie causes which led to his 
evolution, we need hardly attempt to decide in treating of so humble a 
theme as the history of Haconby. We may take it for granted that 
men at length existed, and that they made their way into Britain, and 
finally into the valley of the Line, from the south-east. More +? .n that, 
it would be both hazardous and needless for us to guess. 

These earliest human inhabitants of Haconby, who have left their 
rude weapons among the river gravel or on the hardened floor of the 
seaward caves in which they dwelt, were black-skinned savages, lower in 
development than the lowest races of mankind now in existence. Their 
features probably resembled those of the Australian black-fellows ; but 
they had larger and coarser jaws, in which their great canine teeth were 
widely placed, so as to allow room in each row to receive the projecting 
fangs of the opposite set. Their foreheads, too, were apparently low and 
brutal-looking, while they planted their feet less firmly, and stood less 
erect than even the naked Andaman Islanders of our own day. Alto- 
gether a more sorry set of colonists than those who first took possession 
of Haconby you could hardly wish to see. 

Entering the peninsula of Britain at its broad south-eastern isthmus, 
the primitive black men pushed their way along the coast of the German 
Ocean, then a gulf like the Baltic in our own day, and fed themselves as 
they went with mussels and periwinkles, or with the flesh of animals 
which they killed with their simple weapons. They had no implements 
of iron or copper; nothing but rude knives and spear-heads of flint. 
Even these were not ground and polished like the beautifully finished 
greenstone hatchets from the West Indies which may be seen in any of 
our museums, but were mere rough-hewn ends of flint, chipped by a 
few dexterous side-blows into the rude semblance of a knife. Anything 
more simple in the way of man’s handicraft can scarcely be ‘conceived, so 
much so that many inexperienced people who see for the’first’ time the 
weapons from the Haconby caverns refuse to believe that they ‘are really 
products of human art. But those who have compared them with others 
found in like situations elsewhere cannot doubt for a moitiéiit that’ ‘ they 
do veritably bear the genuine impress of the hand of man.’ adie 

The black-fellows crept cautiously along the shore, we may be sure; 
for the forests of the interior were thickly stocked with ' ‘savage wid 
beasts—lions, bears, wolverines, and other natural enemies" "of ‘our race. 
But generation after generation, as their numbers increased, fresh 
colonies must have set out northward and westward, a family or two at 
a time, in search of the caves in which they found safety from the attacks 
of their forestine foes. Crossing the low-lying tertiary jungle-lands, 
where Essex and the East Anglian counties now stand, and passing 
through the like country of the fen district and the Humber valley, they 
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reached at length the Yorkshire Wolds and the mouth of the Line. The 
caverns of the West Cliff, which they dug out by means of horn splinters, 
offered a capital shelter for a little knot of families, and the black-fellows 
settled down quietly at Haconby as their home. The wooded valley of 
the little stream and the open moorland in the rear supplied them with 
game in abundance—elk, urus, bison, and red-deer ; and here they lived 
for a vast and unknown number of centuries, chipping the flints of the 
cliff for their spears and arrows, gnawing the bones of animals and 
flinging away the remnants on the floor of their caves, decorating thems 
selves with drilled ammonites and fossil sea-urchins from the neighbouring 
shore, and fishing in the Line with rude hooks of bone, almost too 
obvious, one would say, to deceive even the most unsophisticated of 
primeval trout. On the floor of their rock-shelters one may find to the 
present day these relics of their industry, matted together by earth and 
water, but still testifying clearly to the mode of life led by the earliest 
colonists. I have spent many a pleasant summer day in digging out 
the remains and examining their contents. 

When first the black-fellows reached Haconby the climate of northern 
England was far more severe than it is in our own time. The animals 
which then roamed over the Wolds, though belonging to types now 
essentially tropical, were adapted by their covering of hair to an almost 
Arctic winter. The warm tertiary period, with its luxuriant fauna and 
flora, was now over, and our hemisphere was passing through one of its 
intermittent chilly cycles. From the time when the black-fellows settled 
in the caverns by the Line the climate grew colder and colder from year 
to year. The great glacial age had already set in; the polar ice was 
creeping slowly southward, and driving the wild animals before it 
towards the equatorial zone. In each successive winter the snow lay 
deeper and deeper upon the Wolds, while the glaciers extended lower and 
lower down among the valleys of the distant Pennine chain. The ice 
was pushing not only the lions, bears, and mammoths, but also the poor 
black: fellows, out of northern Europe.* Whether the Haconby colony 
moved southward before the steady advance of winter, whether it 
reached some warmer land and there exterminated the earlier settlers, or 
was exterminated by them, or whether it died out for want of food and 
through sheer freezing to death, we cannot now discover. But at least 
an age succeeded during which Britain ceased to be a home for human 
beings. Huge glaciers spread over all the higher mountain ranges, while 
perpetual snow covered the low-lying lands. For many centuries the 
black-fellows had dwelt unmolested in their caves; for many centuries 
more England became a desolate and uninhabited country, like the ice- 
bound continent which now stretches around the southern pole. Thus 
another gap once more occurs in the fragmentary annals of early Haconby. 


* I adopt as most probable the modern theory that paleolithic man was really 
inter-glacial if not pre-glacial. 
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It is probable that many changes of temperature took place during 
this great ice age; and men may perhaps have occupied the valley 
several times in succession, to be driven back again time after time, at 
intervals of some ten thousand years, by the returning cycle of cold. But 
of all these changes we have little direct evidence, and we can only say 
that man seems first to have dwelt here while the glacial period was 
beginning, and to have been dispossessed when it reached its greatest 
height. 

As the ice came, so it went. Receding slowly northward once more, 
when the altered position of the earth brought our hemisphere under 
the renewed action of direct sunlight, the snow melted more and more 
with every summer, while the glaciers shortened from season to season, 
until at last they finally disappeared. They have left their marks, how- 
ever, on every Welsh or Scotch hill-side, ice-scratches on the solid granite 
rock, worn like a millstone, and those heaps of boulder refuse known to 
Swiss mountaineers as moraines. As the snow cleared off the ground, 
man returned again to northern Europe. Following close upon the 
receding icefields, fresh colonies pushed on into the now habitable forests, 
and fixed their homes in the vacant valleys. The land which they 
entered remained the same, indeed, in general features, but vast changes 
had come over its inhabitants. The lion, the bear, the rhinoceros, and 
the mammoth were gone, and man could now hold undisputed sway 
over the woodlands around. 

The new generation of men who took up their abode in Haconby, 
and who raised the huge mounds, or hows, on the Wold in the rear, 
were a very different race from the black-fellows of the ancient caves. 
Man had been developing and improving in his southern haunts during 
the long ages while the ice had been covering the mountain tops of 
Wales and Scotland, and while the primitive race had been dwelling 
unimproved in northern climes. The people who now settled on the 
banks of the Line were more like Lapps or Esquimaux than like Austra- 
lian natives. Their skin was a lighter yellowish brown ; their features 
were broader and more civilised in look; their jaws had less of the 
savage canine character ; and they walked with firmer step, like acknow- 
ledged lords of the creation. They had learnt many new arts during 
the long interval of absence. They had tamed the dog and brought 
him back with them to their new homes. They had ceased merely to 
chip their flint weapons, and had acquired the practice of grinding them 
into far more finished shapes. They had discovered the manufacture of 
pottery, and they could make pretty bowls and pipkins with ornamental 
designs. Further, they had advanced so far in religious ideas that they 
buried their dead chieftains in tombs, and placed beside the corpse a few 
simple articles which the spirit might need in the other world. 

The yellow men of this second, or polished stone age, lived for an 
unknown length of time beside the banks of the Line. The chief records 
of their existence are to be found in the great burial barrows which 
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they raised upon the Wolds. Many of these have been opened—some, 
alas! have been destroyed by Vandals in the outer shape of English 
squires—and they show a gradual and steady progress in civilisation 
from the time of the second settlement till the date of the British inva- 
sion. The yellow men were content at first with weapons of ground 
flint and other ornamental stones; but at a later period they learnt the 
art of making bronze, and implements of that material are found in all 
their newest tombs, often mixed with the more ancient stone hatchets. 
The men of the second stone and bronze ages did not live, like their 
predecessors, by hunting alone. They kept in a domesticated state oxen, 
sheep, goats, and pigs. They cultivated wheat and barley, and they 
crushed the grains into a coarse meal. Moreover, they probably wore 
rough linen clothing instead of or in addition to the skins of animals, 
which the black-fellows of the earliest age used to sew rudely together 
with needles of drilled bone. 

The later yellow men, who used bronze, and who built the biggest of 
all the tumuli, had advanced to a much higher degree of civilisation 
than is indicated by these facts. They made better and handsomer 
pottery ; they bartered with more eastern nations for gold, and glass 
beads, and amber from the Baltic; and they were much more exclusively 
pastoral and agricultural than their ancestors of the polished stone 
period. But in all three cases we can see very clearly why the valley 
of the Line was chosen by the successive inhabitants for their homes 


‘rdther than the open wold behind. It offered them all wood and water, 


- warmth and shelter, fish from the river, and game from the forest. It 
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supplied soft material on the hill-side, in which the black-fellows might 
excavate their caves, and flint from which they might chip their flake- 
knives. It afforded timber to the yellow men for their wattled huts, 
and pasturage on the fertile lowland for their flocks and herds. In 
short, to them all, as to their successors in later days, it was one of the 
sites evidently predestined by nature for the habitation of man. 

At last, however, the days of the yellow men were numbered. The 
white Aryan race of Central Asia, growing too numerous for its native 
tableland, began to send out colonies southward and westward in search 
of more fruitful homes. One great colony, which spoke the Sanskrit 
language, poured over the Himalayas into India, and founded the Hindu 
kingdomis and the Brahmanical religion. Another body, some of whom 
we call the Kelts, entered the vast peninsula of Europe, and began to 


‘ usurp the land of the yellow mer, whom they gradually drove into the 


coldest and most inhospitable regions, such as Lapland, Finland, the 

3asque'country, and Wales. A branch of this Keltic horde crossed over 
the narrow seas into the island of Britain—for the former peninsula had 
long since been’severed from the mainland by the eating away of its 
south-eastern isthmus—and became the Ancient Britons of history books, 
and the Welsh of our own day. We have no record of the struggle by 
which they dispossessed the yellow men whom they found in the country : 
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we only know that they soon spread over almost the whole island, 
leaving a small remnant of the primitive inhabitants in the southern half 
of Wales, where, under the name of Silures, they lingered on till the 
time of the Roman invasion, and probably much later. Indeed, we can 
hardly doubt that their blood has mingled to some extent with that of 
the Kelts throughout the whole of Britain, and that most modern 
Englishmen, through intermarriage with Keltic families, preserve some 
remote trace of either the Euskarian or the Turanian nationality. 

When the Welshmen took South Britain, they took Haconby as part 
of their territory. Welshmen, I say, because the few Keltic names still 
preserved in the district belong to the Cymric and not to the Gaelic 
dialect. But no persons who have ever lived at Haconby have left 
fewer memorials of their presenc? than these same rude Welsh. Except 
for the name of the river Line, which means smooth in Keltic, and half- 
a-dozen similar titles affixed to hills or other natural features in the 
neighbourhood, we might almost have doubted whether a Welsh colony 
ever inhabited Haconby. ‘There are no remains of the “ Ancient 
British” period, except a great earthwork on the Wolds, and none of 
their coins or other relics have ever been picked up. Even when the 
Romans conquered Britain for a while, and reduced the Welshmen to a 
temporary and sullen obedience, the valley of the Line lay too remote 
from their great centres to preserve many traces of their occupation. A 
few silver coins of Severus, it is true, were discovered many years since 
in a pot under the foundations of a house in Silver Street—and local 
gossip, ignoring the real derivation of the name from the Viking chief- 
tain Sdlvar, attributes its origin to this trivial circumstance. A copper 
piece or so of Jater emperors has also been dug out from the ruins of the 
old Welsh earthwork, and I have been fortunate enough to secure them 
for my own little private museum. But Haconby lay too much on one 
side of the great Roman road, which led from the provincial capital at 
York to Gateshead on the Tyne, to attract much attention ; for the road 
avoided the wolds and moors, and kept a straight and level course 
through the low-lying valley. Probably a great landowner had a villa 
of his own in the pleasant little seaward dale of the Line, which villa 
the English invaders afterwards burnt as unholy; but no local antiquary 
has yet succeeded in discovering any of its encaustic tiles or marble 
mosaics. As for the mass of the people, they remained good barbarous 
Welshmen as before, paying taxes and rendering labour as serfs, but 
not even learning the language of their conquerors, and living their old 
life as fishermen and cultivators after their old fashion. 

Towards the end of the Roman occupation, I suppose the people of 
Haconby, like the other Britons, got Christianised ; but upon this point 
I have nothing but conjecture and universal belief to go upon. 

Once more, however, Haconby is doomed to a change of masters. 
The peaceful Welshmen, who fished with their coracles in the sea by the 
mouth of the Line, found themselves involved in trouble not very long 
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after the Romans had withdrawn from the country. Fancy India de- 
serted by the English, and you can form some idea of Britain deserted by 
its Italian administrators. A race of hardy pirates, sailing in formidable 
long-ships, began to swoop down upon the defenceless coast from the 
north-east. These heathen Englishmen, who now came to treat the 
Christian Welsh as the earlier Welshmen had treated the yellow 
Euskarians, were also offshoots of the Aryan family. But they had long 
forgotten their common origin, and they despised the Welsh as Christian 
landsmen and ex-slaves of the decadent Roman. Reduced to helplessness 
by the long Italian domination, the Briton was no match for the English 
sailor ; his light coracle dared not face the English keels. At first the 
invaders only established themselves in the islands off the Kentish shore ; 
but soon they conquered Kent itself, and then the south coast, Essex, and 
East Anglia. One great body landed at the mouth of the Humber, and 
settled down on the level tertiary flats of Holderness and among the chalk 
combes of the Wolds. To their kingdom of Deifyr—Latinised into Deira 
—Haconby belonged. They were true Anglians, these men of the York- 
shire kingdom ; that is to say, Englishmen of the English, not Saxons 
like the conquerors of the south coast, nor Jutes like the Kentish colo- 
nists and the men of Wight. The land which they seized as their own 
had been the most civilised of all Roman Britain, comprising as it did 
the great low-lying valley of the Ouse, the widest open river-plain in our 
whole island. So it is no wonder that it grew at once into the most 
powerful of the seven or eight kingdoms into which England—as the 
conquerors called their strip of south-eastern Britain—was then divided. 

They did not kill off all the Welshmen whom they found in the coun- 
try, as I at least suppose. It is true Mr. Freeman, truculent Teuton 
that he is, would have us believe that every Briton throughout the whole 
land was slaughtered as mercilessly as the Chronicle tells us Aélla and 
Cissa slaughtered the Britons of Anderida or Pevensey. Mr. Freeman, 
in short, would secure the purity of our Teutonic blood at the expense of 
our ancestors’ good fame. But for my part, the mere fact that every hill 
and river about Haconby bears a Keltic name is sufficient proof to me 
that many Welshmen, or at least Welshwomen, must have been spared as 
slaves by the English invaders. How else could the new-comers have 
learnt the Welsh words for the streams and wolds around them? In 
spite of Mr. Freeman’s wrath and scorn, I shall continue humbly to be- 
lieve that many a Christian Welsh slave lived on as a tiller of the 
Haconby valley for his heathen English lords long after the colonisation, 
and that many a Welshwoman became the mother of half-caste children 
whose dark-haired descendants still live by the thousand in our midst. 
The ground for this belief I hope to detail at some future time. 

Be this as it may, however, an English colony was certainly settled at 
Haconby, and they gave it the English name of Brantwarabyrig, or the 
Bury of the men of Brant—just as Canterbury, or Cantwarabyrig, is the 
town of the men of Kent. This word Brant I take to be the earlier Keltic 
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name of the town, though the president of the Haconby Archeological So- 
ciety—a local antiquary of much note, and as formidable a person in his way 
as Mr. Freeman himself—has strenuously combated my view in a learned 
pamphlet, wherein he maintains that the name is really Ibero-Pheenician 
and occurs in forty-seven other sites, from Cornwall to Cape Coast Castle 
inclusive. Into this abstruse question I must decline to enter here, and 
content myself with informing you that the word Brantwarabyrig itself 
has come down to us through the pages of the great historian Beeda—the 
“ Venerable Bede,” as our ancestors called him a century since, much as 
though the monk of Jarrow had been a modern Anglican archdeacon. 
Haconby, of course, is a far later Danish name; and the change is one 
with which we shall have to deal further on. Beda’s notice is the first 
distinct mention of our town in human history—which shows us very 
instructively how short a way back human hist. y goes. The first fifteen 
volumes of my unpublished Chronicles of Haconby are concluded before 
we reach the period at which Breda saw the ‘ight. 

How Deifyr and the neighbouring principality of Beornric coalesced 
into the kingdom of Northumbria : how its king Eadwine was converted 
to the Christian faith, and all his folk after him: how the heathens 
struggled hard to beat down the new creed, but all in vain: how Rome 
and Iona fought for the supremacy in the young Church, and how Rome 
won the day : all these things, which also Beda tells us, belong to the 
history of England rather than to that of Haconby, and have been better 
described by others than I can describe them to you. Nor shall I detail 
in full the old writer's story of the rise of the great abbey at Haconby 
itself—or rather, I should say, at Brantwarabyrig—founded by a prince 
of the Northumbrian royal family, and long a mixed community of nuns 
and monks. This part of my subject is familiar already to many of us; 
and I must hasten on to the last great event in the early annals of Ha- 
conby, if I am ever to conclude even this hurried sketch. 

For three centuries Englishmen had lived and laboured in the valley 
of the Line. For more than two of these, the rude wooden Christian 
Abbey had looked down upon the cultivated dale at its feet. But at last 
a new and terrible plague began to burst upon the quiet and peaceful 
Englishmen of Brantwarabyrig. New pirates swarmed over the German 
Ocean, as the heathen English had swarmed three hundred years before. 
Heathens again, Teutons, all but English too, the fresh roamers came 
from the self-same land whence the Jutes and Saxons had set sail for the 
conquest of Britain. They ravaged all the English coasts, north, south, 
east, and west ; but most of all, they turned against the nearest shores to 
Denmark, those of Northumbria. The Danes became the terror of the 
good folk in Brantwarabyrig ; and many a vain attempt the townsmen 
made to procure aid from York, from Lincoln, from the great West-Saxon 
overlord in the south. But every effort was useless. Roads were few 
and bad; organisation there was none; the West-Saxon kings, in break- 
ing the separate independence of the lesser principalities, had broken 
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down the sole chance of defence. There was nothing worth calling an 
army ; only a rude levy of the freemen. Every town and every valley 
had to fight for itself single-handed while it could, and to make what 
terms it might on its own account when resistance became impossible. 

The Danes were not long in discovering the pleasant little dale of 
Brantwarabyrig.. A Viking chief named Haco, with a following of 
rough heathens, made a descent upon the town one stormy autumn day, 
about the middle of the ninth century. He drew up his vessels into the 
Line, landed his pirates before the levy could be got together, fell upon 
the men in their houses or shops, and massacred half the population be- 
fore sundown. In the evening, as the monks and nuns cowered in their 
chapel, Haco set on fire the wooden building and burnt it to the ground, 
for your Dane hated shavelings more even than he hated all other Chris- 
tians. Then the band took up their quarters on the river, annexed 
the town as their own, made slaves of the women and children, and gave 
the name of their leader to the new colony. Henceforth, Brantwarabyrig 
bears the name of Haconby, just as neighbouring towns commemorate 
the deeds of Grim at Grimsby, and of Harold at Harroby. So, also, in 
somewhat later days, another Haco left his memorials in Normandy 
at Haconville and Hacqueville.* These strange verbal relics often tell of 
historical facts which otherwise would have been buried in utter 
oblivion. 

The rest of my story I shall not tell—it must wait till the twenty 
volumes are published in full. The twelve Danish lawmen who ruled in 
Haconby even till Domesday was compiled ; the accurate account in that 
great survey of all the pigs, ploughs, villains, and cottars in the parish ; 
the building of the Norman abbey, whose ruins now face the sea on the 
East Cliff; the erection of the slender Early Pointed church ; the part 
played by the town through the Middle Ages and the modern period, 
down to the disfranchisement of the borough for gross bribery and cor- 
ruption at the time of the last Reform Act : all these facts I must pass 
over as too lengthy for present narration. I have done enough if I have 
suggested to you in a general way what I regard as the proper method 
for studying the History of Haconby. 

And now—as the preachers say—one word before I close, with re- 
gard to this method itself. Many people will think that my chronicle of 
Haconby is a queer jumble of geology, archeology, and ordinary history. 
Whenever I go down to occupy my favourite lodgings in Silver Street 
for a summer holiday, I take constant walks with my friends the local 
geologist, the local antiquarian, and the local attorney. I observe, if I 
ever chance to speak with interest about the abbey or the church to my 
friend the geologist, he evidently regards me as insomuch an unscientific 
and crotchety person; if I show curiosity before my friend the anti- 
quarian with respect to the dip of the strata beneath the West Cliff, he 








* Here, and in many other instances, I owe my acknowledgments once for all to. 


Mr. Isaac Taylor’s admirable little volume on Words and Places. 
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clearly considers me as foolishly rambling; and if I diverge from the 
charter of Edward I. with my friend the attorney, to examine the marks 
of river action on the mouth of the valley, he obviously regards my pur- 
suit as childish and ridiculous. But it seems to me, in my simplicity, 
that all these kinds of knowledge are equally important in giving us a cor- 
rect picture of the world in which we live; and that we cannot rightly 
understand any one part of our surroundings without taking into considera- 
tion both the other parts and the previous conditions of the whole. Every 
English village contains as many, or nearly as many, points of interest as 
Haconby ; and any one who takes the trouble to fill in the details to the 
plan here sketched out will find himself amply rewarded. For though 
all my facts are fictitious, I hope that all my principles are approxi- 
mately true. 


G, A. 
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Shakspere’s fools,* 
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THERE is an increasing tendency at the present day to study the works 
of any great author in connection with his life and its surroundings, and 
this method of criticism has of late been applied, most successfully, to 
Shakspere. We are no longer content to think of characters merely in 
connection with the drama or story in which they play their parts ; but 
we look upon them as parts of their author’s life-work, reflecting his 
inner nature at different times and under varying circumstances, It is 
the object of this paper to apply this mode of treatment, in part at least, 
to Shakspere’s Fools or Clowns. That they differ both in conception and 
execution no one can dispute, and it might seem at first sight as if this 
difference were merely owing to the exigencies of the plot or story in 
question ; but a more careful study of these characters will show that 
there must be something far deeper than this, that the Fools reflect the 
mind of their great originator at different stages, and that Shakspere 
could no more have given us Lear’s Fool when he first began to write 
plays than he would have introduced characters like Speed and Launce 
into the works of his maturer genius. 

The traditions of the drama, young as it then was, added to his 
natural inclination, had induced Shakspere from the very first to make 
the Clowns or Fools important characters. He saw that tragedy and 
comedy are not separate and distinct, but run into and overlap each other, 
and that the humour which is the foreground of the one becomes the 
background of the other; whilst tragedy, with more serious and solemn 
elements in the front, hasits background of humour more or less ghastly or 
ironical. He saw, too, that the ludicrous is often strangely allied to the 
sorrowful, that true humour has always a dash of pathos combined with 
it, and that the spring of laughter is generally very near to the fountain 
of tears; touch the one, and, by a slight transition, the other may be 
evoked. It has been well said that “ man is the only animal that laughs 
and weeps, for he is the only animal that is struck with the difference 
between things as they are and things as they ought to be.” Shakspere 
saw all this and more ; he saw that man’s best wisdom is often folly, that 
folly may show sparks of sense, and that many a truth may be uttered 
in jest. How could all this be better expressed than by a Fool, a half- 
witted jester, sometimes more than half-witted, and using his folly “but 
as a stalking horse ” behind which to shoot his wit? 





* The substance of a paper read before the New Shakspere Society on February 
14, 1879. 
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We need not here inquire as to the origin of the Fool in the English 
drama. I feel convinced that he was to some extent the descendant of the 
Vice in the old Moralities. But, besides this parentage, the Fool was toa 
great extent drawn from real life—from those professional jesters who 
were to be found in every great household in the middle ages, and who 
were certainly not extinct in Shakspere’s time. 

In my arguments and illustrations I cannot possibly confine myself 
to the true professional jesters that Shakspere has given us. About 
Lear’s Fool, Touchstone, Feste, and the Fool in Al’s Well that Ends Well, 
there can be no doubt; they never wore aught but motley, and we never 
think of any one of them without his cap and bells and bauble. These, 
however, were all the retainers of some prince or great personage; and 
when there was no such character in the play, or when it was not con- 
venient or suitable to link the jester to one of great social position, 
Shakspere did not scruple to give the Fool’s part to an ordinary domestic 
servant. So we have the two Dromios, Speed, and Launce, the Clown in 
Measure for Measure, and Launcelot in the Merchant of Venice, though 
the latter, after he leaves his first master the Jew, attains to something 
like his proper position and dignity, since Bassanio orders him a livery 
“more guarded than his fellows’ ;”— «f not motley, certainly something 
very like it. But, whilst extending u’ . title of Fool to such servants as 
Launce and. Launcelot, I would not grant it generally to the country 
clowns introduced into some of the plays, and who, though ludicrous 
enough, are not important characters, and do not fill the place of the pro- 
fessional jester. 

As Shakspere developed in mind and art, he showed this development 
in depicting his Fools as much asin aught else. He gave more character 
and individuality to them, and bestowed more pains on minor touches. 
He made them more necessary to the plot or story, and thus linked them 
more closely to the greater creations of his genius. He made them more 
philosophic, and at the same time more tender and pathetic—in short, 
more thoroughly human—giving to one at least an intensity of tragic 
pathos never equalled before or since. 

He began with “mirth and youthful jollity,” reckless good humour 
and abounding animal spirits, a love of fun and broad jesting almost 
boyish in its nature; he then took little or no thought for the deeper 
mysteries of life, or of the links that bind wit and humour to our higher 
nature. Later on this boyish mirth was chastened ; it became clearer 
and brighter, but more human, more hearty, more manly in short; 
throwing out arms on every side, and embracing the whole of this com- 
plex existence of ours. Then when “a damp fell o’er his path,” irony in 
its truest sense took the place of youthful merriment and manly humour ; 
laughter became to him part of life’s tragedy, and at times even added 
horror to it. It needed the peace and repose of the later years to bring 
back some of the early joyousness which peeps out once and again as the 
end draws nigh, especially in A Winter's Tale ; and it is pleasant and 
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profitable for us to know that, after all the sadness of life’s dreariest and 
darkest hours, the light of honest, hearty mirth may shine again, 
“ There’s pippins and cheese to come.” 

In several of the early plays there are characters which by a very 
slight effort might be included amongst the Fools. Such a one is Cos- 
tard in Love’s Labour’s Lost ; but he is by no means such a fool as he looks, 
and manages in the end to outwit that most magnificent of euphuists, 
Don Adrian Armado. Costard, too, has little or nothing in common 
with the professional or household jester. In the Comedy of Errors the 
twin Dromios are nearer to the mark—they at any rate are servants; but 
their position as such outweighs anything they do as the jesters of the 
piece. What can be said of the servants in the Z'wo Gentlemen of Verona 
will apply in some measure to these also. 

No one will dispute that the two Dromios are very early work, and 
that much of the fun they arouse is due almost entirely to the oddity of 
the situations in which they are placed. Unlike Launce and the later 
Fools, they frequently talk in verse, and quite as much amusement is got 
out of the beatings they receive as from aught they say. Of the two, 
Dromio of Syracuse is much the more humorous, and he far oftener 
talks in prose than does bis brother ; and, as is the case also in the Zwo 
Gentlemen of Verona, the sharper Fool is servant to the simpler and more 
straightforward master. It is from him, and not from the Ephesian, that 
we get anything like real humour; and the description of the kitchen- 
wench, which prepares us for the more humorous and somewhat more 
refined catalogue of charms in the case of Launce’s beloved, is given to 
the Syracusan. He has, too, a greater power of enjoying the game of 
cross purposes which all are engaged in; and, above all, he takes his 
thrashing with a better grace. In short, Dromio of Syracuse corre- 
sponds to Launce, and Dromio of Ephesus to Speed, but the twins are 
inferior to their successors. 

Speed and Launce are the characters that may be taken as the repre- 
sentative Fools of the first period. In the play these clownish servants 
serve their purpose far better than a professional jester, who must have 
been a retainer of the Duke’s, for we need the pair to reflect and contrast 
with their masters. And a well-matched couple they are, though want- 
ing the striking individuality of the later Fools. They pair off with their 
masters and make the contrast all the more marked; Speed has much 
more of the professed wit about him, and contrasts with his simple- 
minded master, just as the duller, more kindly, more foolish Launce isa 
foil for the shrewdness of Proteus. They differ as wit and humour 
differ ; Launce is the prototype of his greater successors just by reason of 
his greate» powers as a humourist. 

It is in the comic part of this play, though not one of the very earliest, 
that we see what Mr. Furnivall has so aptly designated Shakspere’s 
“ young-menishness ;” a pleasure in the mere play of wit, a love of fun 
pure and siaple, comical surprises and grotesque incidents ; for instance, 
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how we laugh at the sharp-witted Speed kept hard at work spelling out the 
catalogue of the charms of Launce’s sweetheart, whilst his master is kept 
waiting, and he thereby earns a thrashing! There is more of wit than 
humour in Speed’s reasons for knowing Valentine to be in love :—“ To 
wreathe your arms like a malecontent ; to relish a love-song like a robin 
redbreast ; to walk alone, like one that had the pestilence; .. . to watch 
like one that fears robbing ; to speak puling like a beggar at Hallowmas.” 
He can turn and twist words and ideas; but his wit is, after all, only skin 
deep. ‘There is far greater depth in the character of Launce, dull-witted 
though he is at times ; he is kindly and tries to do his best, even when he 
loses the pet dog that was sent to Sylvia, and substitutes his own cross- 
grained nondescript cur. One cannot help fancying that he chuckles quietly 
over Crab’s delinquencies ; and he certainly loved the dog, or he would 
have drowned it long before. What a picture Launce gives us of hin— 
a dog that could part from all his friends without shedding a tear, when 
a Jew would have weptat the parting ! This is all very excellent fooling, 
but it is not humour of the highest order. Neither of these worthies has 
any refinement or fine feeling; many of their jokes are coarse, and it is 
the sense of high animal spirits that makes all so enjoyable. 

Neither Speed nor Launce has anything to do with the working out 
of the story, and, except for the hearty laughter they afford us, they might 
be omitted, and others put in their place. The only artistic reason for 
their existence is, that they may serve as contrasts to their masters, and 
so make up a quartette; the contrast between each master and man 
having some slight resemblance to that between Don Quixote and his 
trusty squire. 

But we must leave these earlier productions, and pass into a some- 
what loftier region. Youth, with its joys and sorrows, has passed away ; 
manhood takes up the tale, and the heart rebounds to a steadier strength. 
The fun and merriment are still there. though somewhat chastened and 
subdued’; there are broader views of life, and consequently more of real 
humour, and that humour more life-like, more vy human. Launcelot 
is the first figure that meets us; very like his namesake of the past, but 
yet a different being. 

The points of similarity between Launce and Launcelot are both 
numerous and striking ; they both have a trick of soliloquising, and pic- 
ture to themselves an imaginary scene, with actors and dialogue ; but 
whilst Launce recalls the parting from his family, and the lamentations 
of his afflicted relatives, Launcelot invents an argument between his 
conscience and the foul fiend, and at the end reconciles himself to con- 
science by considering Shylock as “ the very devil incarnal.” The 
imaginative power, at any rate, is greater in Launcelot’s case. Both of 
these worthies dwell on their somewhat peculiar relations with their 
parents ; and though Launcelot does banter his “ sand-blind” father, it 
is done not unkindly. They both, like wiser people than themselves, 
have a weakness for long words, and make sad havoc of them, and, “for 
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a tricksy word, defy the matter.” But Launcelot is not a mere repro- 
duction of his namesake—he has marked characteristics of his own, his 
self-importance being one of the most striking. ; Like Touchstone, though 
far inferior to him, he sets up for a man of judgment—one whose opinion 
is worth having; and his banter of Jessica shows off his superior know- 
ledge and attainments. His self-sufficiency is admirably shown by the 
way in which he tries to make jokes; and, when he fails or misses the 
point, he takes no notice of the failure, but feels almost as grand as if he 
had succeeded. I think, too, we ought to notice a change in Launcelot’s 
manner after he has served Bassanio and been to Belmont. He looks 
on the “livery more guarded than his fellows’” as a mark of distince- 
tion, and is proud of his share of motley. His increased importance 
in his own eyes is shown in the scene where, after advising Jessica “ to 
be of good cheer,” for truly she is damned, he imitates the self-sufticiency 
of Lorenzo, who in his way is almost as conceited as the Fool. Perhaps 
Launcelot has wit enough to see this, and his obsequious manner hides 
real sarcasm. 

The part played by Launcelot in the drama is not very important; 
still he is there for a purpose. His interview with his father throws 
into darker shade the relation between Jessica and Shylock; even the 
Fool has some love for his father, and asks for his blessing, whilst Jessica 
looks un her home as Hell. Launcelot, too, helps us to understand the 
evil nature of the Jew, grasping and mean in his own house as on the 
Rialto ; and by his affection for Jessica we are induced to think the 
better of her, as well as of him. He is somewhat greedy and selfish, 
though even Shylock has to confess that “ the patch is kind enough, but 
a huge feeder.” He has none of the poetic characteristics of Touchstone 
or Feste ; but he has marked individuality, and the little part he plays is 
necessary, though but slightly, to the development of other characters in 
the story. 

So far we have had no mingling of the tender or pathetic with the 
witty or humorous elements of the Fool’s character ; such a union was to 
come at a later period, when a higher stage of development had been 
reached. It is worthy of notice, also, that after this the Fools give up 
soliloquising, and are brought into closer contact with the other charac- 
ters. As we advance, it becomes more and more difficult to separate 
them from their surroundings; they are fitted into their places more 
closely, and become an essential part of the life-drama. 

We have now come to the period of the great comedies ; the broader 
fun of the early plays has been left far behind, and the gloom of the 
tragic period is as yet in the distance. Shakspere had come into posses- 
sion of all his powers, had a clearer insight into human life, but as yet 
was not troubling himself greatly about the problems of existence and 
the riddle of good and evil. Between Launcelot and Touchstone there 
is a wide interval, but that interval is partly bridged over by the name- 
less Fool in Al?'s Well that Ends Well, 
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There seems to be every probability that this play as we now have it 
is a new version of Love's Labour's Won, mentioned by Meres in 1598. 
Probably the new play was written about 1602-3, and the older one ten 
years previously. Much of what the Fool says looks like early work, 
but here and there we see traces of a later and more perfect style. He 
does not serve any marked purpose in the play save to brighten the 
somewhat gloomy story ; his place might almost be filled by any other 
Clown, and many of his witticisms in their broadness and absurdity 
remind us of the sayings of Launcelot. His boast of the one answer, 
“ Oh, Lord, sir!” which is to serve every purpose, and his jesting with 
Parolles are assuredly early in tone ; but there are bits where he is more 
philosophic and quite as much knave as Fool :— 

“ Clown.—I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always loved a great fire, 
and the master I speak of ever keeps a good fire. I am for the house 
with the narrow gate which I take to be too little for pomp to enter ; 
some that humble themselves may ; but the many will be too chill and 
tender, and they’ll be for the flowery way that leads to the broad gate and 
the great fire.” 

All this is suggestive of Touchstone, and the last sentence reminds us 
of the “ primrose way to the everlasting bonfire” and “the flowery path 
of dalliance.” He can sing, too, like Feste, though to a somewhat dif- 
ferent tune; and he has considerable sarcastic power ; the prince he can 
serve has “a fisnomy more hotter in France than here,” though “ he has 
an English name.” He thinks, too, that one good woman in ten would 
be a proportion to be thankful for. Like Touchstone he loves the court, 
and longs to show off his good breeding there; for “if God have lent a 
man any manners, he may easily put it off at court.” But what attracts 
us most is his mistress’s affection for him since he recalls the memory of 
her husband : “ My lord that’s gone made himself much sport out of him ; 
by his authority he remains here.” And it must not be forgotten that 
the whole moral of the play may be summed up in the Fool’s words, 
“That man should be at woman’s command, and yet no harm done.” 
But, beyond this, he has no marked link with the plot, and we may con- 
clude that he represents the earlier Fool with many more highly-finished 
touches added after, and he serves to link Launcelot to Feste and Touch- 
stone. 

As You Like It and Twelfth Night bring us to the mid-time, the 
very central point of Shakspere’s work. Written, as these plays pro- 
bably were, about the same time, they show great similarity of treatment ; 
but, even amid the sylvan sunshine of As You Like It, we can see the 
first signs of the cloud that was, for a while at least, to otershadow the 
poet’s life. These plays present us with two Fools alike in their supe- 
riority to what has gone before, but differing greatly in other points. On 
one point at least they agree—viz. that a fool is better than a wise man. 

In conception and execution, as regards his connection with the stcry 
and his marked individuality as shown by every word he utters, Touch- 
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stone is far in advance of any Fool that precedes him. About his import- 
ance in the story there ean be no doubt; and As You Inke It, with 
Touchstone omitted, would be only one degree less ridiculous than 
Hamlet with the hero’s part left out. 

One always thinks of Touchstone as a middle-aged man, with serious 
face and solemn manner ; his cynicism and irony hide traces of a kindly 
nature, and his affection for his mistress redeems him from any charge of 
hardness or want of feeling, “‘ material fool” though he be. “ He’ll go 
along o’er the wide world with me,” says Celia ; and he consents to do so, 
though he grumbles as he goes. “Ay! now am I in Arden; the more 
fool I: when I was at home, I was in a better place ; but travellers must 
be content.” He has no real love of a country life for its own sake, but 
much prefers the court ; it is all very well for country folk, “in respect 
of itself it is a good life;” but for a man of good breeding who could 
flatter a lady, pursue a quarrel to the very verge of a duel, and undo 
three tailors, why the court is the only fit place. His affection for Celia 
must have been very real, and it is this which links him to his greater 
brother in King Lear ; even his love for Audrey, which seems at times 
only a fantastic humour, may have been deeper than he cared to show. 
That he knew his privileges, “to have as large a charter as the wind,” 
and availed himself of them, is very certain, else we should scarcely have so 
many sarcastic allusions to topics of the day: the manners of the age, the 
absurd rules about quarrels and duels, the would-be wise philosophers of 
the day, the affectation of melancholy creeping into society in Shakspere’s 
own time—all are satirised by him, nothing escapes his notice. And he 
has wit enough to know that men take him for a greater Fool than he is; 
I fancy he does not care to be patronised, and at times feels his position 
keenly ; there is a tinge of melancholy amounting almost to pathos in his 
reply to the Duke’s commendation, ‘he is very swift and sententious ;” 
“according to the fool’s bolt,” he replies, ‘and such dulcet diseases.” 
The fool’s bolt is soon shot, and he must be a Fool to the end. 

His chief importance in the play is to serve as a reflex to Jaques and 
to burlesque his melancholy. One great charm of it is that Jaques never 
sees this ; never sees that he is often quite as ridiculous as the Fool lying 
in the sun, and railing at Lady Fortune in “ good set terms.” When 
Touchstone tries to jeer the shepherd into discontent with his lot in life, 
is it not much the same.as when Jaques endeavours to convert Rosalind 
and Orlando to melancholy? As a philosopher and a satirist, in his un- 
conscious parody of Jaques, and his childlike affection for Celia, he is 
throughout one of the most important characters in the play. “Is not 
this a rare fellow, my lord? He’s as good at anything, and yet a fool.” 

How indignant must Shakspere have been at any actor who dared to 
meddle with such a part; and I am convinced we have an evidence of 
such wrath in Hamlet’s advice to the players. Shakspere’s Hamlet was 
most probably written not long after As You Like Jt, and some such 
injury may have been very present to him at the time, “ Let those that 
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play your Clowns speak no more than is set down for them.” The intro- 
duction of “ gag” into such a part as Touchstone’s would necessarily be 
a far more serious offence than in the case of any previous Fool; “ vil- 
lanous,” indeed, and showing “a most pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it.” 
Even Shakspere could not always equal himself, and so we need not 
«be surprised that Feste in some points falls short of Touchstone ; not that 
he ever comes into rivalry with him. If Touchstone be the Fool as 
Philosopher, Feste is the Fool as Poet. If the latter be inferior in 
philosophic and sarcastic power, he is assuredly the greatest of all as a 
musician. Feste has less reasoning power, is more of a natural fool than 
Touchstone ; there is a similar difference to that between Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew. According to the view of the latter, Touchstone does it “ with a 
better grace,” but Feste does it “more natural.” The Countess, Malvolio, 
and Maria in their conversation all show that Feste is “‘a natural born 
Fool.” But we must not underrate his wisdom ; he can see through the 
Duke’s melancholy ; he gives sharp hits to the Countess, his mistress, 
who is “the more fool to mourn” for her brother’s soul “being in 
heaven,” and, after an encounter with him, Viola is constrained to 
say i— 
This fellow is wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit. 


When the much-abused Malvolio is in the dungeon the Clown enters 
thoroughly into the plot, and plays the part of the parson with 
such vigour as to call for the most marked commendation from Sir 
Toby: he has wit enough to see what a fool they make of Malvolio, 
and, like Touchstone, can burlesque the logicians of the day. “ That, 
that is, is; so I being Master Parson am Master Parson; for what 
is ‘that’ but ‘that,’ and ‘is’ but ‘is’?’ He certainly is very fond 
of money, but it is the liking of a child rather than the greed of a miser ; 
even in his most barefaced begging he laughs at himself, and we laugh 
rather than reprove. But, after all, nothing endears him to us so much 
as his songs. There must have been in his nature an undercurrent of 
sweetness and poetic fervour that could make him choose such a song as 
“Come away, come away, Death,” with all its mournful sadness and fit- 
ness for the Duke’s melancholy ; or that other joyous lyric that declares 
“ Youth’s a stuff will not endure.” 

It has been said that Shakspere’s songs are not flowers planted at 
random here and there, but that each is fitted for its place, and not to be 
plucked without losing some of the beauty and sweetness. In a similar 
way, also, the songs are fitted to the nature of those who sing them, and 
we may fairly judge the Fool by the songs he sings—“ Silly sooth,” and 
“dallying with the innocence of love like the old age.” And he is quite 
as good at a merry song or a catch; and could roar out his, “ Hold thy 
peace, thou knave!” aswell as the best, on the night when they made 
{the welkin dance” and roused the night-owl in a catch that would 

35—5 
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“draw three souls out of one weaver.” What a trio they are—the 
humourist, the fool, and the philosopher ! for Sir Toby is the humourist, 
Sir Andrew is the fool, and the Fool is the philosopher. 

But besides marked individuality of character, and, under the guise 
of folly, a shrewd yet tender nature, Feste has also a very important 
part to play in the drama; without him the story would suffer, and we 
should know less of the other characters. He makes a third to that 
precious pair Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, and at times we wonder which 
is the greatest fool. He helps to show us the overweening self-con- 
ceit of Malvolio, who is so “sick of self-love” that he is jealous even 
of a Fool; and thus the truth of Feste’s aphorism is proved—* those 
wits that think they have thee (wit) do very oft prove fools.” 
He assists in giving Malvolio his well-merited punishment, and stands 
generally in somewhat the same artistic relation to him that Touch- 
stone holds to Jaques. He helps us to appreciate the characters of 
Olivia and Viola, and even lets out the secret of Maria’s weakness for 
Sir Toby. Our interest in him never flags, and at the last he sings the 
epilogue. Some critics have said that this song has no connection with 
the play or the characters. That I deny; it is the most philosophic 
Clown’s song on record, and tells the history of man’s life from the 
“little tiny boy,” till he is laid on his bed; “by swaggering could I 
never thrive”—so, doubtless, Malvolio must admit; “ with toss-pots still 
had drunken heads ”—Sir Toby will agree to this. Men and women, even 
a Clown can see, are always the same though “‘a great while ago the world 
began.” If Shakspere had not attached some importance to this song, 
he-would scarcely have given us an echo of it under such altereil cireum- 
stances in King Lear. If Touchstone be linked to Lear’s Fool by his 
affection for his mistress, Feste has his link also in the philosophic 
song. 

So far the gloom had been only like a passing cloud on a summer’s 
day ; but with the third period of Shakspere’s development we come to 
the great tragedies, and the cloud seems to envelop the whole of the 
horizon ; Shakspere’s laughter is now tragic and terrible as well as pathetic. 
The innermost secrets of man’s being, his overmastering passions and 
their consequences, the evil which in this world is ever at war with good— 
these and the like subjects engrossed his attention. Yet the humour 
somehow does not disappear, but remains to give reality to the most 
solemn pictures of human life, and to add fresh horror to scenes of the 
most tragic interest. Most of the great tragedies have humorous scenes 
and characters, but not in all do we find a Fool. Yet the part is often 
played by other characters, as by the Gravediggers in Hamlet, and even 
by the Porter in Macbeth. 

Amongst the Fools of Shakspere, I would always include Yorick, 
though he never appears upon the scene. The way in which he is 
described shows clearly that if Shakspere had given us a Fool as a living 
character in Hamlet, he would have been one of the later group. Ham- 
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let’s loving memory shows him to have been no ordinary jester, but a 
man not only of “infinite jest” but also of some refinement and tender 
feelings. We cau scarcely imagine Hamlet as a child kissing a Fool like 
Launce or Launcelot, or even riding on his back. No! if Yorick had 
been represented on the stage he would have been, of a certainty, not 
unlike Touchstone, though with individual characteristics of his own, 
since he once “poured a flagon of Rhenish” on the head of the old Grave- 
digger. 

No one can read or listen to that elegy on Yorick without feeling the 
exquisite tenderness and pathos of it all; it thrills us again and again, 
and we know not why. Possibly the elegy was a personal matter, and 
was Shakspere’s regretful remembrance of Tarleton, the most famous 
jester of Mis day. In the first quarto of //amlet it is said that Yorick 
has been buried “ this twelve year ;” now if Shakspere’s Hamlet were 
written about 1600 or 1601, twelve years back bring us to 1588-9, the 
time of Tarleton’s death. Why should Shakspere have chosen a jester, 
if not for some such reason? Of course this is all a matter of supposi- 
tion, but it is pleasant to imagine that the lines which have charmed us 
so often had such a meaning. 

Whilst noticing these minor characters, it would not be well to over- 
look the fact that the Clown in Antony and Cleopatra is a veritable 
Fool, and, though he appears but once, is of considerable importance, 
The pathos of that last tragic scene is heightened by his presence. There 
is a ghastly irony in his advice that the “ worm is not to be trusted but 
in the keeping of wise people, for indeed there is no goodness in the worm ;” 
and, again, that they are to give it nothing, “ for it isnot worth the feed- 
ing.” There is bitter satire, also, if unconscious, and most appropriate 
force in what he says of women :—“I know that a woman is a dish for 
the gods if the devil dress her not. But truly these same whoreson 
devils do the gods great harm in their women ; for in every ten that they 
make, the devils mar five.” Was not Cleopatra herself a dish fit for 
the gods, and had not the devil dressed her, and marred her, too, in the 
dressing? This, as I take it, is thoroughly tragic humour, and is as 
characteristic of Shakspere’s third period as anything said even by Lear’s 
Fool. 

With reference to Lear’s Fool words are more than ordinarily inade- 
quate to express or realise our feelings. That from every point of view 
he is the greatest of Shakspere’s Fools both in conception and execution, 
all will admit. Here we reach the climax ; to go further is impossible. 
Whether we consider his marked individuality, the pathetic yet tragic 
interest that clings to him throughout, or his position in and connection 
with the play, we are convinced that he has no equal. Mr. Hudson says that 
our estimate of the drama as a whole depends very much on the interest 
we take in the Fool, and this is scarcely an exaggeration ; he is in great 
measure the key to the play. As with the play asa whole, so with this 
character, we feel{the truth, the majesty, the terror of it all, but we fail 
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in giving it expression. ‘ The secrets of Nature have not more gift of 
taciturnity.” The Fool is no mere jester, no clown to make merry at 
another’s bidding ; he is a half-mad, half-inspired child of Nature, giving 
up his heart, nay, his life itself, in a love that was very precious. The 
infinite tenderness of the Fool is perhaps his most marked characteristic ; 
his whole being was centred in his master and in one of bis mistresses, 
and with their loss he made shipwreck of his life. 

In happier times he might have been as merry and light-hearted a - 
jester as Yorick, and set the table in a roar with his jests and flashes of 
merriment; but it was not to be. The loss of his young mistress had 
chilled his heart—“ Since my young lady’s going into France the fool 
hath much pined away ;” and Lear Joves him for this, though he will not 
have it named. Neither Lear nor the Fool ever name Cordelia to each 
other, and this shows that their hearts are too full for speech. There is a 
slight though subtle link between the Fool and his young mistress through- 
out, from this first introduction to the last despairing cry of Lear, “and my 
poor fool is hanged,” as he holds in a last embrace the lifeless body of his 
daughter. But the Fool forgets, for a time, his sorrow in his endeavour to 
do something, however little, for his master. He rouses himself, tries by 
caustic sarcasm to rouse the King also ; for from the first he seems to dis- 
cover by instinct the incipient madness, and would fain charm it away, 
even by his very bitterness. “ Faithful among the faithless,” he clings 
to Lear, and can value fidelity in others, though he seems at times to 
scoff at it. His jests, his snatches of song, his every word, have a pathos 
that is most pitiful, and amid the dark scenes of the play are like 
“ rockets in a midnight sky.” 

I think that the Fool’s intellectual powers, slightly balanced, as they 
were at the first, grow weaker; and as the end draws nigh, his madness 
or mental aberration becomes more apparent, and he declares that “ this 
cold night will turn us all to Fools or madmen.” Strange it is, too, amid 
the howling of the tempest, to hear the far-off echo of Feste’s song :-- 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain. 
But amid much that is tragic and pathetic, there is naught more so 
than the scene where the mad King arraigns a joint-stool as Goneril, 
and commands that most “ learned justicer,” Edgar, and the “ sapient ” 
Fool to act as assessors. Edgar’s tears flow freely, and, instead of criti- 
cising, we can only cry “ the pity on’t.” Even the Fool seems to know 
that all is lost. What little wit he has ever had is forsaking him, and life 
ebbs low. “I'll go to bed at noon” is his last despairing cry, and we see 
him no more. What became of him? We are left to guess. Perhaps he 
died of a broken heart ; and when Lear says, “ And my poor fool is hanged,” 
he is looking on the lifeless body of Cordelia in his arms, and mingling 
recollections of her with dim memories of that one other human being 
who had loved him through all, and for whom one part in his heart was 
sorry yet. The mystery of life was too much for the Fool, and all that 
was left for him was “to go to bed at noon,” ; 
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There is nothing like this in all the wide compass of human literature ; 
and the only thing that even recalls it, or suggests a comparison, is the 
picture of Dagonet, Arthur’s Fool, in the Last Tournament. Like his 
great prototype, he was faithful to the last ; and when Arthur returned 
that dark night to find that Guinevere had fled— 

About his feet 
A voice clung sobbing till he questioned it, 
“What art thou?” And the voice about his feet 
Sent up an answer, sobbing, “ I am thy Fool, 
And I shall never make thee smile again.” 


We have now reached the climax ; beyond this even Shakspere could 
not go; he would not repeat himself, and there was no possibility of 
excelling Touchstone or Lear’s “poor boy.” Not that he was done with 
wit and humour in combination with philosophy and pathos, but that 
they took different forms. Once again, before the end, his mirth was 
bright and unclouded ; and in the later plays, with much that is great 
and noble, and which shows the deepest insight into life, there is cheerful, 
honest laughter. But, with the exception of Trinculo, we have no pro- 
fessional jesters. He reminds us somewhat of the Fools in the early 
comedies ; he soliloquises, plays on words, and affects to despise Caliban, 
but his chief dramatic purpose is to make two for a pair with Stephano ; 
and his single philosophic remark is, that “ Misery acquaintsa man with 
strange bedfellows.” We must not forget, too, that to an Elizabethan 
audience Caliban would seem to fill the Fooi’s place, and by his strange 
antics please “the groundlings.” Trinculo,. then, is of so little im- 
portance, that he scarcely interferes with the course of my arguments. 

Of all the humorous figures in the later plays, Autolycus is the one 
that most fitly plays the fool. We often hear of what Shakspere’s cha- 
racters might have said or done when off the stage; and it is no great 
stretch of imagination to suppose that, before we make his acquaintance, 
Autolycus, amongst other callings, honest or otherwise, may have been 
a jester. Certainly his songs and witticisms would have found favour 
in any court; and he, like Touchstone, loved the court, and affected the 
manners thereof. As Professor Dowden says, when Shakspere con- 
ceived him one spring morning as the daffodils began to peer, there might 
seem to be a return to the light-heartedness of youth. But, instead of a 
Fool in the guise of a professional jester, we have the most delightful 
of rogues, who simply plays the fool. In the early plays, the humorous 
and pathetic characters are kept quite separate. Each has a marked 
sphere of action allotted to him, beyond which he never passes. But in 
th “°'.r periods the various characters are combined ; wise men play 
th .vol, whilst fools talk and act like wise men. Humour and pathos 
run together, and the result is a picture more true to nature than was 
the first. So, after showing the possibilities of the Fool’s part in Touch- 
stone and Lear’s Fool, Shakspere discarded the character and gave the 
part to a rogue, combining the elements of folly and knavery so closely 
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that we can no longer separate them. Is not this more natural, and 
nearer to real life? Does not the man who plays the fool for us in 
society often prove rather slippery? I think this is what Shakspere felt 
and acted on ; and as we laugh at the jests of Autolycus and condone 
his snappings up of “ unconsidered trifles,” we know that some such 
character might meet us any day and cheat us before our eyes. We get 
to like the rogue so well that we end by taking his part, and rejoicing 
at the success of his schemes. How is it possible for any one to find 
fault with a “ merry heart” that “ goes all the day ” laughing and singing 
as it goes, whom “ Fortune will not suffer to be honest?” Touchstone 
and Lear’s Fool may be more pathetic, more philosophic, and greater in 
poetic intensity ; but they are not more true to human nature than this 
prince of knaves and fools. 

A goodly figure this to close the procession, which began with the 
twin Dromios and Launce, and which includes a host of worthies, who 
are as dear to us as all the heroes of old romance. 

As they pass by, one by one, they serve not only to amuse us and 
arrest our attention, to move alike smiles and tears, but they also serve 
to show that Shakspere’s laughter is as truly human as aught else in 
him ; that tragedy becomes more tragic when the humour of everyday 
life surrounds it; and that even these minor characters, as they have been 
called, reflect each varying phase of thought in the growth of their 
author’s genius. The joyous and, at times, boisterous merriment of 
youth, the steadier mirth of manhood, the bitter irony of disappointment, 
and the wild laugh of despair, all are presented by the Fools. 


J. NEWBY HETHERINGTON. 
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Ceuching Grandmother, 


ho 


GRANDMOTHER dear, you do not know; you have lived the old-world 
life, 

Under the twittering eaves of home, sheltered from storm and strife ; 

Rocking cradles, and covering jams, knitting socks for baby feet, 

Or piecing together lavender bags for keeping the linen sweet : 

Daughter, wife, and mother in turn, and each with a blameless breast, 

Then saying your prayers when the nightfall came, and quietly dropping 
to rest. 


You must not think, Granny, I speak in scorn, for yours have been well- 
spent days, 

And none ever paced with more faithful feet the dutiful ancient ways. 

Grandfather’s gone, but while he lived you clung to him close and true, 

And mother’s heart, like her eyes, I know, came to her straight from 
you. 

If the good old times, at the good old pace, in the good old grooves 
would run, 

One could not do better, I’m sure of that, than do as you all have done. 


But the world has vested changed, weal since the days when 
you were young 

It thinks quite different thoughts from then, ahd speaks with a different 
tongue. 

The fences are broken, the cords are snapped, that tethered man’s heart 
to home ; 

He ranges free as the wind or the wave, and changes his shore like 
the foam. 

He drives his furrows through fallow seas, he reaps what the breakers 


sow, 
And the flash of his iron flail is seen mid the barns of the barren snow. 


He has lassoed the lightning and led it home, he has yoked it unto 
his need, 
And made it answer the rein and trudge as straight as the steer or 


steed. 

He has bridled the torrents and made them tame, he has bitted the 
champing tide, 

It toils as his drudge and turns the wheels that spin for his use and 
pride. 
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He handles the planets and weighs their dust, he mounts on the comet’s 
car, 

And he lifts the veil of the sun, and stares in the eyes of the uttermost 
star. 


"Tis not the same world you knew, Granny; its fetters have fallen 
off ; 

The lowliest now may rise and rule where the proud used to sit and 
scoff. 

No need to boast of a scutcheoned stock, claim rights from an ancient 
wrong ; 

All are born with a silver spoon in their mouths whose gums are sound 
and strong. 

And I mean to be rich and great, Granny ; I mean it with heart and 
soul : 

At my feet is the ball, I will roll it on, till it spins through the golden 
goal. 


Out on the thought that my copious life should trickle in trivial days, 
Myself but a loneliér sort of beast, watching the cattle graze, 

Scanning the year’s monotonous change, or gaping at wind and rain, 
And hanging with meek solicitous eyes on the whims of a creaking vane; 
Wretched if ewes drop single lambs, blest so is oileake cheap, 

And growing old in a tedious round of worry, surfeit, and sleep. 


You dear old Granny, how sweet your smile, and how soft your silvery 
hair! 

But all has moved on while you sate still in your cap and easy-chair. 

The torch of knowledge is lit for all, it flashes from hand to hand; 

The alien tongues of the earth converse, and whisper from strand to 
strand. 

The very churches are changed and boast new hymns, new rites, new 
truth ; 

Men worship a wiser and greater God than the half-known God of your 
youth. 


What! marry Connie and set up house, and dwell where my fathers 
dwelt, 

Giving the homely feasts they gave, and kneeling where they knelt ? 

She is pretty, and good, and void I am sure of vanity, greed, or guile ; 

But she has not travelled nor seen the world, and is lacking in air and 
style. 

Women now are as wise and strong as men, and vie with men in 
renown ; 

The wife that will help to build my fame was not bred near a qountry 
town, 
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What a notion! to figure at parish boards, and wrangle o’er cess and 
rate, 

I, who mean to sit for the county yet, and vote on an Empire’s fate ; 

To take the chair at the Farmers’ Feasts, and tickle their bumpkin ears, 

Who must shake a senate before I die, and waken a people’s cheers ! 

In the olden days was no choice, so sons to the roof of their fathers 
clave : 

But now! ’twere to perish before one’s time, and to sleep in a living 
grave, 


I see that you do not understand. How should you? Your memory 
clings 

To the simple music of silenced days and the skirts of vanishing things. 

Your fancy wanders round ruined haunts, and dwells upon oft-told tales; 

Your eyes discern not the widening dawn, nor your ears catch the rising 
gales. 

But live on, Granny, till I come back, and then perhaps you will own 

The dear old Past is an empty nest, and the Present the brood that is 
flown. 


Grandmother's Teaching. 


—— 000 


AnD so, my dear, you’re come back [at last? I always fancied you 
would, 

Well, you see the old home of your childhood’s days is standing where it 
stood. 

The roses still clamber from porch to roof, the elder is white at the gate, 

And over the long smooth gravel path the peacock still struts in state. 

On the gabled lodge, as of old, in the sun, the pigeons sit and coo, 

And our hearts, my dear, are no whit more changed, but have kept still 
warm for you. 


You'll find little altered, unless it be me, and that since my last attack ; 

But so that you only give me time, I can walk to the church and back. 

You bade me not die till you returned, and so you see I lived on: 

I’m glad that I did now you've really come, but it’s almost time I was 
gone. 

I suppose that there isn’t room for us all, and the old should depart the 
first. 

That’s but as it should be. What is sad, is to bury the dead you've 
nursed, j 
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Won't you take something at once, my dear? Not even a glass of whey ? 

The dappled Alderney calved last week, and the baking is fresh to-day. 

Have you lost your appetite too in town, or is it you’ve grown over-nice? 

If you’d rather have biscuits and cowslip wine, they’ll bring them up in 
a trice. 

But what am I saying? Your coming down has set me all in a maze: 

I forgot that you travelled down by train ; I was thinking of coaching 
days. 


There, sit you down, and give me your hand, and tell me about it all, 

From the day that you left us, keen to go, to the pride that had a fall. 

And all went well at the first? So it does, when we’re young and puffed 
with hope ; 

But the foot of the hill is quicker reached the easier scems the slope. 

And men thronged round you, and women too? Yes, that I can under- 
stand. 

When there’s gold in the palm, the greedy world is eager to grasp the 
hand, 


I heard them tell of your smart town house, but I always shook my 
head. 

One doesn’t grow rich in a year and a day, in the time of my youth 
"twas said. 

Men do not reap in the spring, my dear, nor are granaries filled in May, 

Save it be with the harvest of former years, stored up for a rainy day. 

The seasons will keep their own true time, you can hurry nor furrow 
nor sod : 

It’s honest labour and steadfast thrift that alone are blest by God. 


You say you were honest. I trust you were, nor do I judge you, my 
dear : 

I have old-fashioned ways, and it’s quite enough to keep one’s own con- 
science clear. 

But still the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” though a simple 
and ancient rule, 

Was not made for complex cunning to baulk, nor for any new age to 
befool ; 

And if my growing rich unto others brought but penury, chill, and grief, 

I should feel, though I never had filched with my hands, I was only a 
craftier thief. 


That isn’t the way they look at it there? All worshipped the rising 
sun ? 

Most of all the fine lady, in pride of purse you fancied your heart had 
won. 
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I don’t want to hear of her beauty or birth: I reckon her foul and low ; 

Far better a steadfast cottage wench than grand loves that come and go. 

To cleave to their husbands through weal, through woe, is all women 
have to do: 

In growing as clever as men they seem to have matched them in fickle- 
ness too. 


But there’s one in whose heart has your image still dwelt through many 
an absent day, 

As the scent of a flower will haunt a closed room, though the flower be 
taken away. 

Connie’s not quite so young as she was, no doubt, but faithfulness never 
grows old ; 

And were beauty the only fuel of love, the warmest hearth soon would 
grow cold. 

Once you thought that she had not travelled, and knew neither the 
world nor life : 

Not to roam, but to deem her own hearth the whole world, that’s what 
a man wants in a wife, 


I’m sure you'd be happy with Connie, at least if your own heart’s in the 
right place. 

She will bring you nor power, nor station, nor wealth, but she never 
will bring you disgrace. 

They say that the moon, though she moves round the sun, never turns 
to him morning or night 

But one face of her sphere, and it must be because she’s so true a satel- 
lite ; 

And Connie, if into your orbit once drawn by the sacrament sanctioned 
above, 

Would revolve round you constantly, only to show the one-sided aspect 
of love. 


You will never grow rich by the land, I own; but if Connie and you 
should wed, 

It will feed your children and household too, as it you and your fathers 
fed. 

The seasons have been unkindly of late ; there’s a wonderful cut of hay, 

But the showers have washed all the goodness out, till it’s scarcely worth 
carting away. 

There’s a fairish promise of barley straw, but the ears look rusty and 
slim : 

I suppose God intends to remind us thus that something depends on 


Him 
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God neither progresses nor changes, dear, as I once heard you rashly say : 

Men’s schools and philosophies come and go, but His word doth not pass 
away. 

We worship Him here as we did of old, with simple and reverent rite : 

In the morning we pray Him to bless our work, to forgive our transgres- 
sions at night. 

To keep His commandments, to fear His name, and what should be 
done, to do,— 

That’s the beginning of wisdom still ; I suspect ’tis the end of it too. 


You must see the new-fangled machines at work, that harrow, and 
thresh, and reap ; 

They’re wonderful quick, there’s no mistake, and they say in the end 
they’re cheap. 

But they make such a clatter, and seem to bring the rule of the town to 
the fields : 

There’s something more precious in country life than the balance of 
wealth it yields. 

But that seems going; I’m sure I hope that I shall be gone before : 

Better poor sweet silence of rural toil than the factory’s opulent roar. 


They're a mighty saving of labour, though; so at least I hear them 


tell, 

Making fewer hands and fewer mouths, but fewer hearts as well : 

They sweep up so close that there’s nothing left for widows and bairns to 
glean ; 

If machines are growing like men, man seems to be growing a half 
machine. - 

There’s no friendliness left; the only tie is the wage upon Saturday 
nights : 

Right used to mean duty; you'll find that now there’s no duty, but only 
rights. 


Still stick to your duty, my dear, and then things cannot go much 
amiss. 

What made folks happy in bygone times, will make them happy in this. 

There’s little that’s called amusement, here; but why should the old 
joys pall ? 

Has the blackbird ceased to sing loud in spring? Has the cuckoo for- 
gotten to call? 

Are bleating voices no longer heard when the cherry-blossoms swarm ? 

And have home, and children, and fireside lost one gleam of their 
ancient charm % 
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Come, let us go round; to the farmyard first, with its litter of fresh- 
strewn straw, 

Past the ash-tree dell, round whose branching tops the young rooks wheel 
and caw ; 

Through the ten-acre mead that was mown the first, and looks well for 
aftermath, 

Then round by the beans—I shall tire by then,—and home up the garden 
path, 

Where the peonies hang their blushing heads, where the larkspur laughs 
from its stalk— 

With my stick and your arm I can manage. But see! There, Connie 
comes up the walk. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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White Wings: A Yachting Romance. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


VILLANY ABROAD, 





T is near mid-day; two 
late people are sitting at 
breakfast; the skylight 
overhead has been lifted, 
and the cool sea-air fills 
the saloon. 

“Dead calm again,” 
says Angus Sutherland, 
| for he can see the rose- 
| red ensign hanging limp 
=| from the mizen-mast, a 
S| blaze of colour against 
Eq the still blue. 

There is no doubt that 
the White Dove is quite 
motionless; and that a 
perfect silence reigns 
around her. That is why 
we can hear so distinctly 
—through the open sky- 
light—the gentle foot- 
steps of two people who are pacing up and down the deck, and the soft 
voice of one of them as she speaks to her friend. What is all this wild 
enthusiasm about, then ? 

“Tt is the noblest profession in the world !”—we can hear so much 
as she passes the skylight. ‘“ One profession lives by fomenting quarrels; 
and another studies the art of killing in every form; but this one lives 
only to heal—only to relieve the suffering and help the miserable. That 
is the profession I should belong to, if I were a man!” 

Our young Doctor says nothing as the voice recedes; but he is ob- 
viously listening for the return walk along the deck. And here she 
comes again. 

“The patient drudgery of such a life is quite heroic—whether he is a 
man of science, working day and night to find out things for the good of 
the world, nobody thanking him or caring about him, or whether he is a 
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physician in practice with not a minute that can be called his own— 
liable to be summoned at any hour . 

The voice again becomes inaudible. It is remarked to this young 
man that Mary Avon seems to have a pretty high opinion of the medical 
profession. 

“ She herself,” he says hastily, with a touch of colour in his face, 
“has the patience and fortitude of a dozen doctors.” - 

Once more the light tread on deck comes near the skylight. 

“Tf I were the Government,” says Mary Avon, warmly, “I should 
be ashamed to see so rich a country as England content to take her 
knowledge second-hand from the German Universities ; while such amen 
as Dr, Sutherland are harassed and hampered in their proper work by 
having to write articles and do ordinary doctor’s visiting. I should be 
ashamed. If it is a want of money, why don’t they pack off a dozen or 
two of the young noodles who pass the day whittling quills in the 
Foreign Office ? e 

Even when modified by the distance, and by the soft lapping of the 
water outside, this seems rather strong language for a young lady. Why 
should Miss Avon again insist in such a warm fashion on the necessity 
of endowing research ? 

But Angus Sutherland’s face is burning red. Listeners are said to 
hear ill of themselves. 

“However, Dr. Sutherland is not likely to complain,” she says, 
proudly, as she comes by again. “No; he is too proud of his profession, 
He does his work ; and leaves the appreciation of it to others. And 
when everybody knows that he will one day be among the most famous 
men in the country, is it not monstrous that he should be harassed by 
drudgery in the meantime? If I were the Government ——” 

But Angus Sutherland cannot suffer this to goon. He leaves his 
breakfast unfinished, passes along the saloon, and ascends the com- 
panion. 

“Good morning !” he says. 

“ Why, are you up alreaily 7” his hostess says. “ We have been walk- 
ing as lightly as we could, for we thought you were both asleep. And 
Mary has been heaping maledictions on the head of the Government 
because it doesn’t subsidise all you microscope-men. The next thing she 
will want is a licence for the whole of you to be allowed to vivisect 
criminals.” 

“T heard something of what Miss Avon said,” he admitted. 

The girl, looking rather aghast, glanced at the open skylight. 

“ We thought you were asleep,” she stammered, and with her face 
somewhat flushed. 

“ At least, I heard you say something about the Government,” he 
said, kindly. ‘“ Well, all I ask from the Government is to give me a trip 
like this every summer.” 

“What,” says his hostess, “ with a barometer that won't fall?” 
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“T don’t mind.” 

* And seas like glass?” 

“ T don’t mind.” 

“ And the impossibility of getting back to land?” 

“So much the better,” he says defiantly. 

“‘ Why,” she reminds him, laughing, “you were very anxious about 
getting back some days ago. What has made you change your wishes ?” 

He hesitates for a moment, and then he says— 

“T believe a sort of madness of idleness has got possession of me. I 
have dallied so long with that tempting invitation of yours to stay and 
see the White Dove through the equinoctials that—that I think I really 
must give in——” 

“ You cannot help yourself,” his hostess says, promptly. “You have 
already promised. Mary is my witness.” 

The witness seems anxious to avoid being brought into this matter ; 
she turns to the Laird quickly, and asks him some question about Ru-na- 
Gaul light over there. 

Ru-na-Gaul light no doubt it is—shining white in the sun at the point 
of the great cliffs ; and there is the entrance to Tobbermorry ; and here is 
Mingary Castle—brown ruins amid the brilliant greens of those sloping 
shores—and there are the misty hills over Loch Sunart. For the rest, 
blue seas around us, glassy and still; and blue skies overhead, cloudless 
and pale. The barometer refuses to budge. 

But suddenly there is a brisk excitement. What though the breeze 
that is darkening the water there is coming on right ahead !—we shall 
be moving anyway. And as the first puffs of it catch the sails, Angus 
Sutherland places Mary Avon in command; and she is now—by the 
permission of her travelling physician—allowed to stand as she guides 
the course of the vessel. She has become an experienced pilot: the occa- 
sional glance at the leach of the top-sail is all that is needed ; she keeps 
as accurately “full and by ” asthe master of one of the famous cuptakers, 

“ Now, Mary,” says her hostess, “it all depends on youas to whether 
Angus will catch the steamer this evening.” 

“Oh, does it?” she says, with apparent innocence. 

“Yes; we shall want very good steering to get within sight of Castle 
Osprey before the evening.” 

“Very well, then,” says this audacious person. 

At the same instant she deliberately puts the helm down. Of course 
the yacht directly runs up to the wind, her sails flapping helplessly. 
Everybody looks surprised; and John of Skye, thinking that the new 
skipper has only been a bit careless, calls out— 

“ Keep her full, mem, if you please.” 

“What do you mean, Mary? What are you about?” cries 
Queen T. 

“T am not going to be responsible for sending Dr. Sutherland away,” 
she says, in a matter-of-fact manner, “since he says he is in no hurry to 
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go. If you wish to drive your guest away, I won't be a party toit. I 
mean to steer as badly as I can.” 

“Then I depose you,” says Dr. Sutherland promptly. “I cannot 
have a pilot who disobeys orders.” 

“Very well,” she says, “you may take the tiller yourself ””—and she 
goes away, and sits down in high dudgeon, by the Laird. 

So once more we get the vessel under way ; and the breeze is begin- 
ning to blow somewhat more briskly ; and we notice with hopefulness 
that there is rougher water further down the Sound. But with this 
slow process of beating, how are we to get within sight of Castle Osprey 
before the great steamer comes up from the South ? 

The Laird is puzzling over the Admiralty Sailing Directions. The 
young lady, deeply offended, who sits beside him, pays him great atten- 
tion, and talks “at” the rest of the passengers with undisguised 
contempt. 

“ Tt is all haphazard, the sailing of a yacht,” she says to him, though 
we can all hear. “Anybody can doit. But they make a jargon about 
it to puzzle other people, and pretend it is a science, and all that.” 

“ Well,” says the Laird, who is quite unaware of the fury that fills 
her brain, “there are some of the phrases in this book that are verra 
extraordinary. In navigating this same Sound of Mull, they say you 
are to keep the ‘ weather shore aboard.’ How can ye keep the weather 
shore aboard ?” 

“Indeed, if we don’t get into a port soon,” remarks our hostess and 
chief commissariat-officer, “it will be the only thing we shall have on 
board. How would you like it cooked, Mary ?” 

“T won't speak to any of you,” says the disgraced skipper, with much 
composure. 

“ Will you sing to us, then?” 

“ Will you behave properly if you are reinstated in command ?” asks 
Angus Sutherland. 

“Yes, I will,” she says, quite humbly ; and forthwith she is allowed 
to have the tiller again. 

Brisker and brisker grows the breeze ; it is veering to the south, too; 
the sea is rising, and with it the spirits of everybody on board. The 
ordinarily sedate and respectable White Dove is showing herself a trifle 
frisky, moreover ; an occasional clatter below of hair-brushes or candle- 
sticks tells us that people accustomed to calms fall into the habit of leav- 
ing their cabins ill-arranged. 

“There will be more wind, sir,” says John of Skye, coming aft; and 
he is looking at some long and streaky “ mare’s tails” in the south- 
western sky. “And if there wass a gale o’ wind, I would let her 
have it!” 

Why that grim ferocity of look, Captain John? Is the poor old 
White Dove responsible for the too fine weather, that you would like to 
see her driven, all wet and bedraggled, before a south-westerly gale? If 
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you must quarrel with something, quarrel with the barometer; you 
may admonish it with a belaying-pin if you please. 

Brisker and brisker grows the breeze. Now we hear the first pistol- 
shots of the spray come rattling over the bows; and Hector of Moidart 
has from time to time to duck his head, or dake the water from his 
jersey. The White Dove breasts these rushing waves and a foam of white 
water goes hissing away from either side of her. Speine Mér and 
Speine Beg we leave behind ; in the distance we can descry the ruins of 
Aros Castle and the deep indentation of Salen Bay ; here we are passing 
the thick woods of Funeray. ‘“ Farewell, farewell, to Funeray!” The 
squally look in the south-west increases ; the wind veers more and more. 
Commander Mary Avon is glad to resign the helm, for it is not easy to 
retain hold in these plunging seas. 

“Why, you will catch the steamer after all, Angus!” says his 
hostess, as we go tearing by the mouth of Loch Aline. 

“‘ This is a good one for the last!” he calls to her. “Give her some 
more sheet, John; the wind is going round to the north !” 

Whence comes the whirling storm in the midst of the calm summer 
weather? The blue heavens are as blue as the petal of a crane’s-bill : 
surely such a sky has nothing to do with a hurricane. But wherever it 
comes from, it is welcome enough ; and the brave White Dove goes driving 
through those heavy seas, sometimes cresting them buoyantly, at other 
times meeting them with a dull shock, followed by a swish of water that 
rushes along the lee scuppers. And those two women-folk—without ulsters 
or other covering: it is a merry game to play jack-in-the-box, and duck 
their heads under the shelter of the gig when the spray springs into the 
air. But somehow the sea gets the best of it. Laugh as they may, they 
must be feeling rather damp about their hair; and as for Mary Avon’s 
face—that has got a bath of salt-water at least a dozen times. She cares 
not. Sun, wind, and sea she allows to do their worst with her com- 
plexion. Soon we shail have to call her the Nut-brown Maid. 

Brisker and brisker grows the breeze. Angus Sutherland, with a 
rope round the tiller, has his teeth set hard: he is indeed letting the 
White Dove have it at last, for he absolutely refuses to have the topsail 
down. The main tack, then: might not that be hauled up? No; he 
will have none of John of Skye’s counsels. The White Dove tears her 
way through the water—we raise a cloud of birds from the rocks opposite 
Scallasdale—we see the white surf breaking in at Craignure—ahead of 
us is Lismore Lighthouse, perched over the whirling and struggling tides, 
shining white in the sunlight above the dark and driven sea. 


Ahead she goes ; the land she knows ! 


—past the shadowy ruins of Duart, and out and through the turbulent 
tides off the lighthouse rocks. The golden afternoon is not yet far ad- 
vanced ; let but this brave breeze continue, and soon they will descry the 
White Dove from the far heights of Castle Osprey ! 
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But there was to be no Castle Osprey for Angus Sutherland that 
evening, despite the splendid run the White Dove had made. It was a 
race, indeed, between the yacht and the steamer for the quay ; and not- 
withstanding that Mary Avon was counselling everybody to give it up 
as impossible, John of Skye would hold to it in the hope of pleasing 
Dr. Sutherland himself. And no sooner was the anchor let go in the 
bay, than the gig was down from the davits; the men had jumped in ; 
the solitary portmanteau was tossed into the stern ; and Angus Suther- 
land was hurriedly bidding his adieux. The steamer was at this instant 
slowing into the quay. 

“T forbid any one to say good-bye to him,” says ou Admiral-in- 
chief, sternly. “Aw revoir—auf Wiedersehen—anything you like—no 
good-bye.” 

Last of all he took Mary Avon’s hand. 

“You have promised, you know,” she said, with her eyes cast 
down. 

“ Yes,” said he, regarding her for an instant with a strange look— 
earnest perhaps, and yet timid—as if it would ask a question, and dared 
not—“ TI will keep my promise.” Then he jumped into the boat. 

That was a hard pull away to the quay; and even in the bay the 
water was rough, so that the back-sweep of the oars sometimes caught 
the waves and sent the spray flying in the wind. The Chevalier had 
rung her bells. We made sure he would be too late. What was the 
reason of this good-natured indulgence? We lost sight of the gig in 
at the landing-slip. 

Then the great steamer slowly steamed away from the quay: who 
was that on the paddle-box waving good-bye to us ? 

“Oh, yes, I can see him plainly,” calls out Queen T., looking through 
a glass; and there is a general waving of handkerchiefs in reply to the 
still visible signal. Mary Avon waves her handkerchief, too—in a limp 
fashion. We do not look at her eyes. 

And when.the gig came back, and we bade good-bye for the time to 
the brave old White Dove, and set out for Castle Osprey, she was rather 
silent. In vain did the Laird tell her some of the ve ry best ones abou 
Homesh ; she seemed anxious to get into the house and to reach the 
solitude of her own room. 

But in the meantime there was a notable bundle of letters, news- 
papers, and what not, lying on the hall-table. This was the first wel- 
come that civilization gave us. And although we defied these claims— 
and determined that not an envelope should be opened till after dinner— 
Mary Avon, having only one letter awaiting her, was allowed to read 
that. She did it mechanically, listlessly—she was not in very good 
spirits. But suddenly we heard her utter some slight exclamation ; and 
then we turned and saw that there was a strange look on her face—f 
dismay and dread. She was pale, too, and bewildered—like one stunned. 
Then without a word, she handed the letter to her friend. 
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“ What is the matter, Mary ?” 

But she read the letter—and, in her amazement, she repeated the 
reading of it, aloud. It was a brief, business-like, and yet friendly letter, 
from the manager of a certain bank in London. He said he was sorry 
to refer to painful matters; but no doubt Miss Avon had seen in the 
papers some mention of the absconding of Mr. Frederick Smethurst, of A 
— —. He hoped there was nothing wrong; but he thought it right 
to inform Miss Avon that, a day or two before this disappearance, Mr. 
Smethurst had called at the bank and received, in obedience to her written 
instructions, the securities—U. 8. Five Twenties—which the bank held 
in her name. Mr. Smethurst had explained that these bonds were de- 
liverable to a certain broker ; and that securities of a like value would be 
deposited with the bank in a day or two afterwards. Since then nothing 
had been heard of him till the Hue and Cry appeared in the newspapers. 
Such was the substance of the letter. 

“ But it isn’t true!” said Mary Avon, almost wildly. “TI cannot be- 
lieve it. I will not believe it. I saw no announcement in the papers. 
And I did give him the letter—he was acting quite rightly. What do 
they want me to believe?” 

“Oh, Mary!” cries her friend, “ why did you not tell us? Have 
you parted with everything ?” 

“The money?” says the girl—with her white face, and frightened 
pathetic eyes. “Oh, I do not care about the money! It has got 
nothing to do with the money. But—but—he—was my mother’s only 
brother.” 

The lips tremble for a moment; but she collects herself. Her 
courage fights through the stun of this sudden blow. 

“T will not believe it!” she says. ‘ How dare they say such 
things of him? How is it we have never seen anything of it in the 
papers ?” 

But the Laird leaves these and other wild questions to be answered at 
leisure. In the meantime, his eyes are burning like coals of fire; and 
he is twisting his hands together in a vain endeavour to repress his 
anger and indignation. 

“Tell them to put a horse to,” he says in a voice the abruptness of 
which startles every one. “I want to drive to the telegraph-oftice. This 
is a thing for men to deal wi’—not weemen.” 














CHAPTER XVIII. 
Aw ULTIMatum. 
Wuen our good friend the Laird of Denny-mains came back from the 


post-office, he seemed quite beside himself with wrath. And yet his rage 
was not of the furious and loquacious sort; it was reticent, and deep, 
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and dangerous. He kept pacing up and down the gravel-path in front 
of the house, while as yet dinner was not ready. Occasionally he would 
rub his hands vehemently, as if to get rid of some sort of electricity ; and 
once or twice we heard him ejaculate to himself, ‘The scoondrel! The 
scoondrel !” It was in vain that our gentle Queen Titania, always 
anxious to think the best of everybody, broke in on these fierce medita- 
tions, and asked the Laird to suspend bis judgment. How could he be 
sure, she asked, that Frederick Smethurst had really run away with his 
niece’s little property ? He had come to her and represented that he was 
in serious difficulties ; that this temporary loan of six or seven thousand 
pounds would save him; that he would repay her directly certain re- 
mittances came to him from abroad. How could he, the Laird, know 
that Frederick Smethurst did not mean to keep his promise 4 

But Denny-mains would have none of these possibilities. He saw 
the whole story clearly. He had telegraphed for confirmation; but 
already he was convinced. As for Frederick Smethurst being a swindler 
-——that did not concern him, he said. As for the creditors, that was their 
own look-out : men in business had to take their chance. But that this 
miscreant, this ruffian, this mean hound should have robbed his own 
niece of her last farthing—and left her absolutely without resources or 
protection of any kind in the world—this it was that made the Laird’s 
eyes burn with a dark fire. ‘ The scoondrel !—the scoondrel !” he said ; 
and he rubbed his hands as though he would wrench the fingers off. 

We should have been more surprised at this exhibition of rage on the 
part of a person so ordinarily placid as Denny-mains, but that every one 
had observed how strong had become his affection for Mary Avon during 
our long days on the Atlantic. If she had been twenty times his own 
daughter he could not have regarded her with a greater tenderness. He 
had become at once her champion and her slave. When there was any 
playful quarrel between the young lady and her hostess, he took the side 
of Mary Avon with a seriousness that soon disposed of the contest. He 
studied her convenience to the smallest particular when she wished to paint 
on deck ; and so far from hinting that he would like to have Tom Gal- 
braith revise and improve her work, he now said that he would have 
pride in showing her productions to that famous artist. And perhaps it 
was not quite so much the actual fact of the stealing of the money as the 
manner and circumstance of it that now wholly upset his equilibrium 
and drove him into this passion of rage. ‘ The scoondrel !—the scoon- 
drel !” he muttered to himself, in these angry pacings to and fro. 

Then he surprised his hostess by suddenly stopping short, and utter- 
ing some brief chuckle of laughter. 

“‘T beg your pardon, ma’am,” said he, “ for the leeberty I have taken ; 
but I was at the telegraph-office in any case; and I thought ye would 
not mind my sending for my nephew Howard. Ye were so good as to 
say——” 

“Oh, we shall be most pleased to see him,” said she promptly. “I 
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am sure he must have heard us talking about the yacht; he will not 
mind a little discomfort P 

“ He will have to take what is given him, and be thankful,” said the 
Laird, sharply. “In my opeenion the young people of the present day 
are too much given to picking and choosing. They will not begin as 
their parents began. Only the best of everything is good enough for 
them.” 

Put here the Laird checked himself. 

“ No, no, ma’am,” said he. “My nephew Howard is not like that. 
He is a good lad—a sensible lad. And as for his comfort on board that 
yacht, I’m thinking it’s not that, but the opposite, he has to fear most. 
Ye are spoiling us all, the crew included.” 

“Now we must go in to dinner,” is the practical answer. 

“ Has she come down?” asks the Laird, in a whisper. 

“T suppose so.” 

In the drawing-room we found Mary Avon. She was rather pale, 
and silent—that was all; and she seemed to wish to avoid observation. 
But when dinner was announced the Laird went over to her, and took 
her hand, and led her into the dining-room, just as he might have led a 
child. And he arranged her chair for her ; and patted her on the back 
as he passed on, and said, cheerfully— 

“ Quite right—quite right—don’t believe all the stories ye hear. Nil 
desperandum—we're not beaten down yet!” 

She sate cold and white, with her eyes cast down. He did not know 
that in the interval her hostess had been forced to show the girl that 
paragraph of the Hue and Cry. 

“ Nil desperandum—that’s it,” continued the good-hearted Laird, in 
his blithest manner. ‘‘ Keep your own conscience clear, and let other 

: people do as they please—that is the philosophy of life. That is what 
Dr. Sutherland would say to ye, if he was here.” 

This chance reference to Angus Sutherland was surely made with the 
best intentions ; but it produced a strange effect on the girl. For an in- 
stant or two she tried to maintain her composure—though her lips trem- 
bled ; then she gave way, and bent her head, and burst out crying, and 
covered her face with her hands. Of course her kind friend and hostess 
was with her ina moment, and soothed her, and caressed her, and got 
her to dry her eyes. Then the Laird said, after a second or two of 
inward struggle— 

“Oh, do you know that there is a steamer run on the rocks at the 
mouth of Loch Etive ?” | 

“Oh, yes,” his hostess—who had resumed her seat—said cheerfully. 
“ That is a good joke. They say the captain wanted to be very clever ; 
and would not have a pilot, though he knows nothing about the coast. 
So he thought he would keep mid-channel in going into the Loch!” 

The Laird looked puzzled : where was the joke ? 

“Oh,” said she, noticing his bewilderment, “ don’t you know that at 
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the mouth of Loch Etive the rocks are right in the middle, and the 
channel on each side? He chose precisely the straight line for bringing 
his vessel full tilt on the rocks !” 

So this was the joke, then: that a valuable ship should be sunk? 
But it soon hecame apparent that any topic was of profound interest— 
was exceedingly facetious even—that could distract Mary Avon’s atten- 
tion. They would not let her brood over this thing. They would have 
found a joke in a coffin. And indeed amidst all this talking and laugh- 
ing Mary Avon brightened up considerably ; and took her part bravely ; 
and seemed to have forgotten all about her uncle and his evil deeds. 
You could only have guessed from a certain preoccupation that, from 
time to time, these words must have been appearing before her mind, 
their commonplace and matter-of-fact phraseology in no way detracting 
from their horrible import : “ Police-officers and others are requested to 
make immediate search and enquiry for the above-named ; and those sta- 
tioned at seaport towns are particularly requested to search outward- 
bound vessels.” The description of Mr. Frederick Smethurst that pre- 
ceded this injunction was not very flattering. 

But among all the subjects, grave and gay, on which the Laird 
touched during this repast, there was none he was so serious and perti- 
nacious about as the duty owed by young people to their parents and 
guardians. It did not seem an opportune topic. He might, for ex- 
ample, have enlarged upon the duties of guardians towards their helpless 
and unprotected wards. However, on this matter he was most decided. 
He even cross-examined his hostess, with an unusual sternness, on the 
point. What was the limit—was there any limit—she would impose on 
the duty which young folks owed to those who were their parents or who 
stood to them in the relation of parents? Our sovereign mistress, a 
little bit frightened, said she had always found her boys obedient 
enough. But this would not do. Considering the care and affection 
bestowed on them—considering the hardly-earned wealth spent on them 
—considering the easy fortune offered to them—was it not bounden on 
young people to consult and obey the wishes of those who had done so 
much for them? She admitted that such was the case. Pressed to say 
where the limit of such duty should lie, she said there was hardly any. 
So far good; and the Laird was satisfied. 

It was not until two days afterwards that we obtained full informa- 
tion by letter of what was known regarding the proceedings of Frederick 
Smethurst, who, it appears, before he bolted, had laid hands on every far- 
thing of money he could touch, and borrowed from the credulous among 
his friends; so that there remained no reasonable doubt that the story 
he had told his niece was among his other deceptions, and that she was 
left penniless. No one was surprised. It had been almost a foregone 
conclusion. Mary Avon seemed to care little about it; the loss of her 
fortune was less to her than the shame and dishonour that this scoundrel 
had brought on her mother’s name. 
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But this further news only served to stir up once more the Laird’s 
slumbering wrath. He kept looking at his watch. 

“‘ She'll be off Easdale now,” said he to himself ; and we knew he was 
speaking of the steamer that was bringing his nephew from the south. 

By and by—-“ She'll be near Kerrara, now,” he said, aloud. “ Is it 
not time to drive to the quay?” 

It was not time, but we set out. There was the usual crowd on the 
quay when we got there ; and far off we could descry the red funnels and 
the smoke of the steamer. Mary Avon had not come with us. 

“ What a beautiful day your nephew must have had for his sail from 
the Crinan,” said the Laird’s gentle hostess to him. 

Did he not hear her? Or was he absorbed in his own thoughts ? 
His answer, at all events, was a strange one. 

“ Tt is the first time I have asked anything of him,” he said almost 
gloomily. ‘I have a right to expect him to do something for me now.” 

The steamer slows in; the ropes are thrown across; the gangways 
run up ; and the crowd begins to pour out. And here is a tall and hand- 
some young fellow who comes along with a pleasant smile of greeting on 
his face. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Smith?” says Queen T., very graciously—but 
she does not call him ‘ Howard’ as she calls Dr. Sutherland ‘ Angus.’ 

“ Well, uncle,” says he, brightly, when he has shaken hands all round, 
“what is the meaning of it all? Are you starting for Iceland ina 
hurry? I have brought a rifle as well as my breechloader, But per- 
haps I had better wait to be invited ?” 

This young man with the clear, pale complexion, and the dark hair, 
and dark grey eyes, had good looks and a pleasant smile in his favour ; 
he was accustomed to be made welcome; he was at ease with himself. 
He was not embarrassed that his uncle did not immediately answer ; he 
merely turned and called out to the man who had got his luggage. And 
when we had got him into the waggonette, and were driving off, what 
must he needs talk about but the absconding of Mr. Frederick Smethurst, 
whom he knew to be the uncle of a young lady he had once met at our 
house. 

“Catch him?” said he with a laugh. “ They’ll never catch him.” 

His uncle said nothing at all. 

When we reached Castle Osprey, the Laird said in the hall, when he 
had satisfied himself that there was no one within hearing— 

“ Howard, I wish to have a few meenutes’ talk with ye ; and perhaps 
our good friends here will come into the room too——” 

We followed him into the dining-room ; and shut the door. 

“just to see whether there is anything unreasonable in what I 
have got to say to ye.” 

The young man looked rather alarmed ; there was an unusual cold- 
ness and austerity in the elder man’s voice. 

“ We may as well sit down,” he said ; “ it wants a little explanation.” 
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We sate down in silence, Howard Smith looking more concerned 
than ever. He had a real affection, as we knew, for this pseudo-uncle of 
his, and was astounded that he should be spoken to in this formal and 
cold manner. 

The Laird put one or two letters on the table before him. 

‘“‘T have asked our friends here,” said he, in a calm and measured 
voice, ‘ to listen to what I have to say, and they will judge whether it 
is unreasonable. I havea service to ask of ye. I will say nothing of 
the relations between you and me before this time—but I may tell ye 
frankly—what doubtless ye have understood—that I had intended to 
leave ye Denny-mains at my death. [ have neither kith nor kin of my 
own blood; and it was my intention that ye should have Denny-mains 
—perhaps even before I was called away.” 

The young man said nothing ; but the manner in which the Laird 
spoke of his intentions in the past sense might have made the most dis- 
interested of heirs look frightened. After all, he had certainly been 
brought up on the understanding that he was to succeed to the property. 

“ Now,” said he, slowly, “I may say I have shown ye some kind- 
ness——” 

“Indeed you have, sir!” said the other warmly. 

“and I have asked nothing from ye in return. I would ask 
nothing now, if I was your age. If I was twenty years younger, I would 
not have telegraphed for ye—indeed no, I would have taken the matter 
into my own hands——” 

Here the Laird paused for a second or so to regain that coldness of 
demeanour with which he had started. 

“ Ay, just so. Well, ye were talking about the man Smethurst as we 
were coming along. His niece, as ye may be aware, is in this house—a 
better lass was never seen within any house.” 

The Laird hesitated more and more as he came to the climax of his 
discourse: it was obviously difficult for him to put this restraint on him- 
self. 

“ Yes,” said he, speaking a little more hurriedly, “and that scoondrel 
—that scoondrel—has made off with every penny that the poor lass had 
—every penny of it—and she is left an orphan—without a farthing to 
maintain herself wi’—and that infernal scoondrel—_— ” 

The Laird jumped from his seat; his anger was too much for him. 

“TJ mean to stand by her,” said he, pacing up and down the room, and 
speaking in short ejaculations. “She will not be left without a farthing. 
I will reach him, too, if I can. Ay, ay, if I was but twenty years 
younger, and had that man before me!” 

He stopped short opposite his nephew, and controlled himself so as 
to speak quite calmly. 

“‘T would like to see ye settled at Denny-mains, Howard,” said he. 
“ And ye would want a wife. Now if ye were to marry this young 
leddy, it would be the delight of my old age to see ye both comfortable 
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and well provided for. And a better wife ye would not get within this 
country. Not a better!” 

Howard Smith stared. 

“Why, uncle! ” said he, as if he thought some joke was going for- 
ward. We, who had been aware of certain profound plans on the part 
of Denny-mains, were less startled by this abrupt disclosure of them. 

“That is one of two things,” said the Laird, with forced composure. 
“that I wished to put before ye. If it is impossible, I am sorely vexed. 
But there is another ; and one or the other, as I have been thinking, I 
am fairly entitled to ask of ye. So far I have not thought of any return 
for what I have done; it has been a pleasure to me to look after your 
up-bringing.” 

“ Well, uncle,” said the young man, beginning to look a little less 
frightened. “TI would rather hear of the other thing. You know—eh 
—that is—a girl does not take anybody who is flung at her, as it were— 
it would be an insult—and—and people’s inclinations and affections——” 

“ T know—I know—I know,” said the Laird impatiently. “I have 
gone over all that. Do ye think I ama fool? If the lass will not have 
ye, there is an end to it: do your best to get her, and that is enough for 

“ There was another thing—” the young man suggested timidly. 
“ Yes, there is,” said the Laird, with a sudden change in his manner. 
“It is a duty, sir, ye owe not to me, but to humanity. Ye are young, 
strong, have plenty of time, and I will give ye themoney. Find out that 
man Smethurst; get him face to face; and fell him! Fell him!”—the 
Laird brought his fist down on the table with a bang that made every- 
thing jump, and his eyes were like coals of fire. ‘ None o’ your pistols 
or rapiers or trash like that !—no, no !—a mark on his face for the rest of 
his life—the brand of a scoondrel between his eyes—there ! will ye do 
that for me?” 

“ But, uncle,” cried the young man, finding this alternative about as 
startling as the other, “how on earth can I find him? He is off to 
Brazil, or Mexico, or California, long ere now, you may depend on it.” 

The Laird had pulled himself together again. 

“T have put two things before ye,” said he, calmly. “ It is the first 
time I have asked ye for a.service, after having brought ye up as few 
lads have been brought up. If you think it is unfair of me to make a 
bargain about such things, I will tell yefrankly that I have more concern 
in that young thing left to herself than in any creature now living on 
earth ; and I will be a friend to her as well as an old man can. I have 
asked our friends here to listen to what I had to say; they will tell ye 
whether I am unreasonable. I will leave ye to talk it over.” 

He went to the door. Then he turned for a moment to his hostess. 

“T am going to see, ma’am, if Mary will go for a bit walk wi’ me— 
down to the shore, or the like; but we will be back before the hour for 
denner.” 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


THe New Sviror. 





Ir is only those who have lived with her for a number of years who 
can tell when a certain person becomes possessed with the demon of 
mischief, and allows sarcasm and malignant laughter and other unholy 
delights to run riot in her brain. The chief symptom is the assumption of 
an abnormal gravity, and a look of simple and confiding innocence that 
appears in the eyes. The eyes tell most of all. The dark pupils seem 
even clearer than is their wont, as if they would let you read them 
through and threugh ; and there is a sympathetic appeal in them ; the 
woman seems so anxious to be kind, and friendly, and considerate. 
And all the time—especially if it be 1 man who is hopelessly dum- 
foundered—she is revenging the many wrongs of her sex by covertly 
laughing at him and enjoying his discomfiture. 

And no doubt the expression on Howard Smith’s face, as he sat there 
in a bewildered silence, was ludicrous enough. He was inclined to laugh 
the thing away as a joke, but he knew that the Laird was not given to 
practical jokes. And yet—and yet— 

“Do you really think he is serious?” he blurted out at length, and 
he spoke to this lady with the gentle innocent eyes. 

“Oh, undoubtedly,” she answered, with perfect gravity. 

“Oh, no; it is impossible!” he said, as if arguing with himself. 
“Why, my uncle, of all men in the world,—and pretending it was 
serious—of course people often do wish their sons or daughters to marry 
a particular person—for a sensible reason, to 'keep estates together, or 
to join the fortunes of a family—but this—no, no; this is a joke, or else | 
he wants to drive me into giving that fellow a licking. And that, you 
know, is quite absurd ; you might as well drag the Atlantic for a penknife.” 

“T am afraid your uncle is quite serious,” said she, demurely. 

“ But it was to be left to you,” he answered quickly. “ You were 
to say whether it was unreasonable. Surely you must see it is not 
reasonable. Neither the one thing nor the other is possible——” 

Here the young man paused for a moment. 

“ Surely,” he said, “my uncle can’t mean, by putting these impos- i 
sible things before me, to justify his leaving his property to somebody 
else? There was no need for any such excuse ; I have no claim on him; 
he has a right to do what he pleases.” i 

“That has nothing to do with it,” said Queen T. promptly. ‘“ Your 
uncle is quite resolved, I know, that you should have Denny-mains.” 

“ Yes—and a wife,” responded the young man, with a somewhat wry 
smile. ‘ Oh, but you know, it is quite absurd ; you will reason him out 
of it, won’t you? He has such a high opinion of your judgment, I know.” 

The ingenious youth! 

“ Besides,” said he warmly, “do you think it very complimentary to 
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your friend Miss Avon that any one should be asked to come and marry 
her?” 

This was better; it was an artful thrust. But the bland sym- 
pathetic eyes only paid him a respectful attention. 

“ T know my uncle is pretty firm when he has got a notion into his 
head,” said he, “ and—and—no doubt he is quite right in thinking that 
the young lady has been badly treated, and that somebody should give 
the absconder a thrashing. All that is quite right; but why should I 
be made responsible for it? I can’t do impossible things.” 

“ Well, you see,” said his sage adviser, with a highly matter-of-fact 
air, “your uncle may not regard either the one thing or the other as im- 
possible.” 

“ But they are impossible,” said he. 

“ Then I am very sorry,” said she, with great sweetness. “ Because 
Denny-mains is really a beautiful place. And the house would lend 
itself splendidly to a thorough scheme of re-decoration ; the hall could 
be made perfectly lovely. Iwould have the wooden dado painted a dark 
bottle-green, and the wall over it a rich Pompeian red—I don’t believe 
the colours of a hall can be too bold if the tones are good in themselves. 
Pompeian red is a capital background for pictures, too ; and I like to see 
pictures in the hall ; the gentlemen can look at them while they are wait- 
ing for their wives. Don’t you think Indian matting makes a very nice, 
serviceable, sober-coloured dado for a dining-room—so long as it does 
not drive your pictures too high on the wall?” 

The fiendishness of this woman! Denny-mains was being with- 
drawn from him at this very moment; and she was bothering him with 
questions about its decoration. What did he think of Indian matting ? 

“Well,” said he, “ if I am to Jose my chance of Denny-mains through 
this piece of absurdity, I can’t help it.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said she most amiably; “but I don’t think 
your uncle’s proposal so very absurd. It is the commonest thing in the 
world for people to wish persons in whom they are interested to marry 
each other; and very often they succeed by merely getting the young 
people to meet, and so forth. You say yourself that it is reasonable in 
certain cases. Well, in this case, you probably don’t know how great 
an interest your uncle takes in Miss Avon, and the affection that he has 
for her. It is quite remarkable. And he has been dwelling on this possi- 
bility of a match between you—of seeing you both settled at Denny- 
mains—until he almost regards it as already arranged. ‘ Put yourself 
in his place,’ as Mr. Reade says. It seems to him the most natural 
thing in the world, and I am afraid he will consider you very ungrateful 
if you don’t fall in with his plan.” 

Deeper and deeper grew the shadow of perplexity on the young man’s 
brow. At first he had seemed inclined to laugh the whole matter aside, 
but the gentle reasoning of this small person had a ghastly aspect of 
seriousness about it. ‘ 
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“ Then his notion of my seeking out the man Smethurst and giving 
him a thrashing: you would justify that, too?” he cried. 

“ No, not quite,” she answered, with a bit of asmile. “That is a 
little absurd, I admit—it is merely an ebullition of anger. He won't 
think any more of that in a day or two I am certain, But the other— 
the other, I fear, is a fixed idea.” 

At this point we heard some one calling outside : 

“Miss Mary! I have been searching for ye everywhere ; are ye 
coming for a walk down to the shore?” 

Then a voice, apparently overhead at an open window— 

“ All right, sir; I will be down in a moment.” 

Another second or two, and we hear some one singing on the stair, 
witb a fine air of bravado— 


A strong sou-wester’s blowing, Billy ; can’t you hear it roar, now ? 


—the gay voice passes through the hall— 


Lord help ’em, how I pities all un— 


—then the last phrase is heard outside— 


—/folks on shore now ~ 


Queen Titania darts to the open window of the dining-room. 

“Mary! Mary!” she calls. “Come here.” 

The next instant a pretty enough picture is framed by the lower half 
of the window, which is open. The background is a blaze of scarlet and 
yellow and green—a mixture of sunlight and red poppies and nastur- 
tiums and glancing fuchsia leaves. Then this slight figure that has ap- 
peared is dark in shadow ; but there is a soft reflected light from the 
front of the house, and that just shows you the smile on Mary Avon’s 
face and the friendliness of her dark soft eyes. 

“Oh, how do you do?” she says, reaching in her hand and shaking 
hands with him. There is not any timidity in her manner. No -one 
has been whispering to her of the dark plots surrounding her. 

Nor was Mr. Smith much embarrassed, though he did not show him- 
self as grateful as a young man might have done for so frank and friendly 
a welcome. 

“T scarcely thought you would have remembered me,” said he 
modestly. But at this moment Denny-mains interfered, and took the 
young lady by the arm, and dragged her away. We heard their re- 
treating footsteps on the gravel walk. 

“So you remember her?” says our hostess, to break the awkward 
silence. 

“Oh, yes, well enough,” said he; and then he goes on to say stam- 
meringly—-‘‘ Of course, I—I have nothing to say against her-—— ” 

“Tf you have,” it is here interposed, as a wholesome warning, “ you 
had better not mention it here, Ten thousand hornets’ nests would be 
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a fool compared to this house if you said anything in it against Mary 
Avon.” 

“On the contrary,” says he, “I suppose she is a very nice girl in- 
deed—very—I suppose there’s no doubt of it. And if she has been 
robbed like that, I am very sorry for her; and I don’t wonder my uncle 
should be interested in her, and concerned about her, and—and all that’s 
quite right. But it is too bad—it is too bad—that one should be ex- 
pected to—to ask her to be one’s wife, and a sort of penalty hanging 
over your head, too. Why, it is enough to set anybody against the 
whole thing; I thought everybody knew that you can’t get people to 
marry if you drive them to it—except in France, I suppose, where the 
whole business is arranged for you by your relatives. This isn’t France ; 
and I am quite sure Miss Avon would consider herself very unfairly 
treated if she thought she was being made part and parcel of any such 
arrangement. As for me—well, I am very grateful to my uncle for his 
long kindness to me; he has been kindness itself to me; and it is quite 
true, as he says, that he has asked for nothing in return. Well, what 
he asks now is just a trifle too much. I won’t sell myself for any pro- 
perty. Ifhe is really serious—if it is to be a compulsory marriage like 
that—Denny-mains can go. I shall be able to earn my own living 
somehow.” 

There was a chord struck in this brief, hesitating, but emphatic 
speech that went straight to his torturer’s heart. A look of liking and 
approval sprang to her eyes. She would no longer worry him. 

“ Don’t you think,” said she gently, “ that you are taking the matter 
too seriously ? Your uncle does not wish to force you into a marriage 
against your will; he knows nothing about Adelphi melodramas. What 
he asks is simple and natural enough. He is, as you see, very fond of 
Mary Avon ; he would like to see her well provided for; he would like 
to see you settled and established at Denny-mains. But he does not ask 
the impossible. If she does not agree, neither he nor you can help it. 
Don’t you think it would be a very simple matter for you to remain 
with us for a time, pay her some ordinary friendly attention, and then 
show your uncle that the arrangement he would like does not recommend 
itself to either you or her. He asks no more than that; it is not much 
of a sacrifice.” 

There was no stammering about this lady’s exposition of the case. 
Her head is not very big, but its perceptive powers are remarkable. 

Then the young man’s face brightened considerably. 

“ Well,” said he, “that would be more sensible, surely. If you take 
away the threat, and the compulsion, and all that, there can be no harm 
in my being civil to a girl, especially when she is, I am sure, just the 
sort of girl one ought to be civil to. Iam sure she has plenty of com- 
mon sense “ 

It is here suggested once more that, in this house, negative praise of 
Mary Avon is likely to awake slumbering lions. 
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“Oh, I have no doubt,” says he readily, “that she is a very nice 
girl indeed. One would not have to pretend to be civil to some crea- 
ture stuffed with affectation, or a ghoul. I don’t object to that at all. 
If my uncle thinks that enough, very well. And Iam quite sure that 
a girl you think so much of would have more self-respect than to expect 
anybody to go and make love to her in the country-bumpkin style.” 

Artful again ; but it was a bad shot. There was just a little asperity 
in Madame’s manner when she said— 

“T beg you not to forget that Mary does not wish to be made love 
to by anybody. She is quite content as she is. Perhaps she has quite 
other views, which you would not regret, I am sure. But don’t imagine 
that she is looking for a husband; or that a husband is necessary for 
her ; or that she won't find friends to look after her. It is your interests 
we are considering, not hers.” 

Was the snubbing sufficient ? 

“Oh, of course, of course,” said he, quite humbly. “ But then, you 
know, I was only thinking that—that—if I am to go in and make 
believe about being civil to your young lady-friend, in order to please my 
uncle, too much should not be expected. It isn’t a very nice thing—at 
least, for you it may be very nice—to look on at a comedy - 

** And is it so very hard to be civil to a girl?” says his monitress 
sharply. ‘“ Mary will not shock you with the surprise of her gratitude. 
She might have been married ere now if she had chosen.” 

“ She—isn’t—quite a school-girl, you know,” he says timidly. 

“T was not aware that men preferred to marry school-girls,” says the 
other, with a gathering majesty of demeanour. 

Here a humble witness of this interview has once more to interpose 
to save this daring young man from a thunderbolt. Will he not under- 
stand that the remotest and most roundabout reflection on Mary Avon 
is in this house the unpardonable sin ? 

“ Well,” said he frankly, “it is exceedingly kind of you to show me 
how I am to get out of this troublesome affair ; and I am afraid I must 
leave it to you to convince my uncle that I have done sufficient. And 
it is very kind of you to ask me to go yachting with you ; I hope I shall 
not be in the way. And—and—there is no reason at all why Miss 
Avon and I should not become very good friends—in fact, I hope we shall 
become such good friends that my uncle will see we could not be any- 
thing else.” 

Could anything be fairer than this? His submission quite con- 
quered his hosfess. She said she would show him some of Mary Avon’s 
sketches in oil, and led him away for that purpose. His warm admira- 
tion confirmed her good opinion of him; henceforth he had nothing to 
fear. 

At dinner that evening he was at first a little shy ; perhaps he had 
@ suspicion that there were present one or two spectators of a certain 
comedy which ke had to play all by himself. But, indeed, our eyes and 
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ears were not for him alone, Miss Avon was delighting the Laird with 
stories of the suggestions she had got about her pictures from the people 
who had seen them—even from the people who had bought them—-in 
London. 

“And you know,” said she quite frankly, “I must study popular 
taste as much as I fairly can now, for I have to live by it. If people 
will have sea-pieces spoiled by having figures put in, I must put in 
figures. By and by I may be in a position to do my own work in my 
own way.” 

The Laird glanced at his nephew: was it not for him to emancipate 
this great and original artist from the fear of critics, and dealers, and 
purchasers? There was no response. 

“T mean to be in London soon myself,” the Laird said abruptly ; 
“ve must tell me where I can see some of your pictures.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, laughing, “I shall not victimise my friends. I 
mean to prey on the public—if possible. It is Mr. White, in King 
Street, St. James’s, however, who has taken most of my pictures hitherto ; 
and so if you know of anybody who would like to acquire immortal 
works for a few guineas apiece, that is the address.” 

“T am going to London myself soon,” said he, with a serious air, as 
if he had suddenly determined on buying the National Gallery. 

Then Howard Smith, perceiving that no one was watching him, or 
expecting impossibilities of him, became quite cheerful and talkative ; 
and told some excellent stories of his experiences at various shooting 
quarters the previous winter. Light-hearted, good-natured, fairly 
humorous, he talked very well indeed. We gathered that during the 
last months of the year the shooting of pheasants occupied a good deal 
more of his time and attention than the study of law. And how could 
one wonder that so pleasant-mannered a young man was a welcome 
guest at those various country-houses in the south ? 

But it appeared that, despite all this careless talk, he had been keep- 
ing an eye on Mary Avon during dinner. Walking down to the yacht 
afterwards—the blood-red not quite gone from the western skies, a cool 
wind coming up from the sea—he said casually to his uncle— 

“ Well, sir, whatever trouble that young lady may have gone through 
has not crushed her spirits yet. She is as merry as a lark.” 

“She has more than cheerfulness—she has Courage,” said the Laird, 
almost severely. “Oh, ay; plenty of courage. And I have no doubt 
she could fight the world for herself just as well as any man I know. 
But I mean to make it my business that she shall not have to fight the 
world for herself—not as long as there is a stick standing on Denny- 
mains !” 
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